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HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW-SOVIET  USE  OF  SURROGATE 
ARMS  SUPPLIERS  AND  OPERATIONS  CENTERS 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST,  1947-48 

Disregarding  such  classical  European  instances  as  the  dispatch 
of  the  International  Brigades  tc  Spain,  Soviet  use  of  surrogates  in 
military  relations  with  the  Third  World  extends  back  at  least  to  1948, 
when,  soon  after  the  February  coup  in  Prague,  the  Soviet  Union  author¬ 
ized  the  secret  transfer  of  weapons  simultaneously  both  to  Israel  and 
Syria.'*'  This  occurred  during  a  period  when  Stalin  perceived  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  fairly  weak;  in  much  the  same  manner  that  he  had 
discouraged  the  activist  Yugoslavs  from  direct  confrontations  with  the 
West  over  Trieste  and  Carinthia  during  the  first  two  years  after  the 
war,  he  now  inveighed  against  an  overtly  provocative  policy  in  Greece: 


What  do  you  think,  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States— 
the  United  States,  the  most  powerful  state  in  the  world — 
will  permit  you  to  break  their  line  of  communications  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea!  Nonsense.  And  we  have  no  Navy. 

The  uprising  in  Greece  must  be  stopped,  and  as  quickly  as 

possible. ^ 


Not  that  the  Soviet  Union  failed  to  seek  some  entries  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  postwar  demands  that  Stalin  had  made  with  respect 
to  the  Dardanelles /Bosphorus ,  the  Dodecanese  (Rhodes),  and  finally 
his  request  for  a  U.N.  mandate  in  former  Italian  colonies,  particularly 
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Tripolitania,  indicated  that  the  Soviet  leadership  was  attempting  to 
acquire  a  watery  road  from  Odessa  to  Tripoli,  providing  a  new  perimeter 
of  influence  for  Russia’s  Black  Sea  ports.  But  Soviet  demands  were  not 
met,  and  the  USSR,  exhausted  by  World  War  II,  accepted  that  verdict. 

Presumably  Moscow’s  desire  to  supplant  departing  colonial  powers 
applied  to  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  to  former  Italian  colonies 
(France  was  ousted  from  Syria  in  1943,  Great  Britain  was  to  leave 
Palestine  in  May  1948) .  By  granting  secret  arms  transfers  transacted 
through  intermediaries,  the  USSR  could  invest  in  a  venture  that  might 

*v 

pay  dividends  in  terms  of  obligations  incurred  by  newly  acquired 


its 


clients  (and  resultant  economic,  military,  and  other  favors  that  might 
flow  therefrom) .  Moreover,  the  war-devastated  USSR  and  Eastern  European 
satellites  could  well  use  the  hard  currency  likely  to  accrue  from  arms 
deals. 

The  USSR  could  not  afford  to  challenge  British  or  American  power 
directly.  As  early  as  September  1947,  Jewish  emissaries  from  Palestine 
were  seeking  arms  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Czechs  were  sympathetic,  but 
Benes,  apprently  aware  of  his  tenuous  hold  on  power,  was  afraid  to  act. 
Ana  Pauker  of  Romania  expressed  sympathy  but  claimed  to  lack  the  weap¬ 
ons  required.  Poland  simply  refused.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
Prague  coup,  it  was  decided  there  that  the  Jewish  "Yishuv"  in  Palestine 
should,  in  great  secrecy,  be  supplied  with  Czech  xjeapons  (at  that  stage 

including  rifles,  grenades,  ammunition,  ZB-37  machine  guns,  and  some 
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explosives).  Apparently,  the  USSR  was  not  willing  to  test  the  West 
directly  in  an  area  viewed  as  vital  to  it  (as  reflected  in  Stalin's 
dicta  regarding  Greece  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean).  Moscow's  con¬ 
cerns  were  intensified,  in  this  instance,  by  the  locus  of  conflict, 
immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

If  captured,  Czech  arms  would  not  implicate  the  USSR  directly, 
and  if  the  Israelis  fared  poorly,  the  USSR  could  withdraw  without 
losing  face.  Most  of  the  arms  were  delivered  by  air,  although  the 
Yugoslav  port  of  Rijeka  (or  Fiume)  eventually  did  serve  as  a  conduit 
for  shipment  of  some  of  the  goods,  which  had  transited  Hungary.  The 
Yugoslav  government  had  been  the  least  pro-Israeli  regime  in  Eastern 

Europe,  both  as  a  member  of  UNSCOP'’  and  during  the  U.S.  General. 
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Assembly  vote  on  partition  of  Palestine.  Given  that  Yugoslav  relations 
with  Moscow  were  deteriorating  at  this  point  (as  indicated  by  the 
subsequent  accounts  published  both  by  Djilas  and  Dediier  of  the  Soviet- 
Yugoslav  altercations  early  in  1948), ^  Moscow  had  to  apply  considerable 
pressure  to  persuade  the  Yugoslavs  to  comply.  In  view  of  the  extreme 
secrecy  surrounding  shipments  to  the  Middle  East,  the  Russians  appar¬ 
ently  thought  they  could  get  away  with  supplying  both  sides  at  once. 

According  to  Meir  Mardor,  on  March  30,  the  Czechs  made  available 
to  Jewish  emissaries  a  small  airport  near  Prague,  from  which  DC-3s, 
obtained  by  the  Palestinian  Jewish  leadership  from  Western  sources. 


could  lift  materiel  to  the  Middle  East.  Within  days  after  the  first 
DC-3s  were  dispatched  to  Palestine,  the  Jewish  intelligence  network 
learned  that  the  vessel  Lino 3  fully  loaded  with  Czech  weapons  destined 
for  Syria,  had  departed  Rijeka  for  Beirut.  The  Lino  was  forced  to 
stop  for  repairs  in  Bari  on  the  Italian  Adriatic  coast.  Apparently 
this  vessel  had  left  a  few  days  before  the  DC-3  flights  and  was  timed 
to  arrive  almost  simultaneously  with  the  Israel-bound  weapons. 

The  USSR  was  hedging  its  bets  by  sending  some  Czech  arms  from  a 
remote  air  field  to  Israel,  others  to  Syria  through  Rijeka  and  Beirut, 
all  in  the  hope  of  keeping  weapon  shipments  to  either  recipient  secret 
from  the  other  side  and  from  the  West.  Had  the  Lino  not  broken  down, 
this  ploy  might  have  succeeded,  at  least  for  some  time.  However,  the 
Jewish  emissaries  suspected  the  vessel's  real  mission,  and  its  enforced 
stopover  in  Bari  enabled  them  to  sabotage  it,  subsequently  hijacking 
most  of  the  weapons  for  themselves.  This  incident  was  confirmed  by  a 
"public"  trial  during  1949,  in  which  Syria  prosecuted  some  of  its 
citizens  for  having  been  "bribed"  in  connection  with  the  Bari  incident. 
It  is  not  known  whether  "Czech"  shipments  of  arms  to  Syria  were  resumed 
immediately. 

In  late  April  and  early  May,  the  Jewish  forces  in  Palestine  were 

sent  ten  (eventually  25)  Me-109s  manufactured  in  Pilsen’s  famous  Skoda 
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works.  These  were  dismantled  and  packed  into  the  Israeli  DC-3s  and 
newly  acquired  DC-4s,  all  in  secrecy,  in  the  same  airport  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  When  Israeli  DC-3s  broke  down,  the  Czechs  lent  their  customers 
a  Czech  transport  plane  for  the  lift.  Although  the  Jewish  pilots 
originally  flew  straight  to  Palestine,  subsequently  they  flew  via 
Ajaccio  in  Corsica.  When  the  French  complained,  these  pilots  started 
using  a  remote  Yugoslav  airfield  (made  available  through  Soviet  pres¬ 
sure)  as  a  refueling  base. 

GUATEMALA,  EGYPT,  INDONESIA,  1954-58 

The  establishment  of  such  elaborate  routes,  clearly  designed  to 
maximize  secrecy  and  avoid  precipitating  a  military  confrontation  with 
the  West,  was  to  be  repeated.  In  1954,  the  United  States  discovered 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  sending  Guatemala's  leftist  Arbenz  regime 
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Czech  weapons  produced  at  Skoda,  shipped  in  Swedish-registered 
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vessels,  embarking  from  Stettin  (Szczecin),  Poland. *  This  discovery 
was  a  major  element  in  the  subsequent  U.S.  maritime  interdiction,  the 
American-sponsored  invasion,  and  eventual  downfall  of  the  Arbenz 
regime  in  Guatemala.  Moscow's  elaborate  precautions  had  failed  this 
time  to  escape  Western  detection. 

According  to  one  account,  fear  of  repetition  of  the  Guatemalan 

scenario,  including  American  intervention,  led  the  Egyptians  and  their 

Soviet  suppliers  to  engage  in  an  elaborate  deception-disinformation 

ploy,  designed  to  cover  up  a  February  1955  arms  deal  concluded  in 

principle  by  Nasser  with  a  "Czech  trade  delegation."  *  The  objective 

was  to  make  it  appear  that  the  deal  had  been  arranged  some  seven 

months  later  than  was  the  case,  and  Nasser  could  seem  to  have  offered 

the  West  first  refusal  to  supply  Egypt  with  arms.  In  fact,  however, 

the  quantity  and  quality  of  hardware  Nasser  requested  from  the  United 

States  was  so  substantial  as  to  have  radically  altered  the  balance  of 

power  in  the  Middle  East  if  granted  and  thus  to  have  violated  one  of 

the  basic  tenets  of  the  1950  tripartite  U.S. -French  Declaration,  in- 
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tended  to  "freeze"  the  regional  status  quo.  Having  been  "rebuffed" 
by  the  West  during  the  spring  of  1955,  the  Egyptians  proceeded  to 
claim  that  they  were  turning  to  "Czech"  weapon  producers  only  as  a 
second  choice. ^ 

This  ruse  having  proved  more  successful  than  expected  (with  subse¬ 
quent  Western  self-flagellation  over  the  "unnecessary  ioss"  of  Egypt) , 
the  USSR  followed  up  or.  the  elaborate  charade  with  "Czech"  and  "Polish" 
military  sales  to  Indonesia's  Sukarno  regime  in  1956-58,  featuring 

Egyptians  training  the  Indonesians  in  the  use  of  new  weapons,  and 
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using  the  Yugoslav  harbor  of  Rijeka  as  the  port  of  shipment.  This 
approach  was  necessitated  by  East-West  considerations  similar  to  those 
involved  in  the  Egyptian  arms  deal.  Sukarno  felt  he  had  to  delude  the 
West  into  thinking  that  it  had  been  offered  first  chance  to  arm  Indo¬ 
nesia,  demanding  military  assistance  it  could  not  realistically  be 
expected  to  fulfill.  After  Western  rejection  it  was  deemed  reasonably 
safe  (because  Nasser  had  been  left  unpunished)  to  receive  "East 
European"  arms  (that  had  been  agreed  upon  in  principle,  before  an 
"offer"  was  made  to  the  West).^ 
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GHANA,  GUINEA,  MALI,  CONGO,  1957-70 

During  this  period,  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  deal  with  West 

African  states  recently  granted  independence.  In  1957,  the  USSR 

signed  an  economic  agreement  with  Ghana's  Nkrumah  and,  reportedly, 

offered  him  some  weapons. ^  In  March  and  April  of  1959,  the  Soviet 

Union  used  surrogate  (Czech  and  Polish)  vessels  to  convey  Czech  arms 

and  advisors  to  Guinea  (then  the  most  radical  of  former  French  African 

colonies),  as  a  "gift."^  Subsequently,  Guinea's  Sekou  Toure  claimed 

that  he  had  requested,  through  Liberian  President  William  Tubman,  that 
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President  Eisenhower  send  him  one  or  two  thousand  rifles.  The 

United  States  replied  that  it  had  suggested  direct  negotiations  on  the 

19 

matter,  but  had  never  received  a  response.  Perhaps  having  already 

agreed  to  the  Soviet  Bloc  "gifts,"  Toure  panicked  and  dropped  the 

matter  when  the  United  States  began  to  show  interest. 

In  August  of  1959,  the  USSR  announced  a  credit  agreement  in  the 

20 

amount  of  $35  million  for  purchase  of  "industrial  machinery."  °  Per¬ 
haps  this  was  related  to  the  Czech  and  Polish  military  "presents." 

The  weapons  received  from  the  Soviet  clients  amounted  to  8000  small 

arms  and  three  armored  cars,  not  an  entirely  insignificant  amount  at 
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that  time  by  the  standards  of  the  region.  In  July  of  1960,  the 

Czechs  reportedly  began  flying  reconnaissance  missions  over  U.S.  bases 

in  Spain,  in  the  guise  of  a  commercial  run  from  the  Guinean  capital  of 

Conakry  to  Prague.  The  Russians  themselves  maintained  a  low  profile; 

Soviet,  Czech  and  Chinese  personnel,  amounting  to  some  165  men,  were 

said  to  be  operating  in  Guinea,  of  whom  only  25  were  Soviet  citizens. 

More  seriously,  however,  reports  surfaced  that  a  November  1960  agree- 

22 

ment  would  allow  Soviet  submarines  to  dock  in  Conakry.  By  1961,  a 

few’  MiG-15s,  MiG-17s,  and  T-34S  were  brought  in  (by  Soviet  vessels), 

23 

as  part  of  a  policy  of  infiltration  into  West  Africa.  How  much 
Sekou  Toure 's  expulsion  of  the  Soviet  ambassador  to  Guinea  (December 
1961)  invalidated  these  arrangements  is  unclear. 

In  any  case,  Sekou  Toure  did  not  break  completely  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Moscow  and  Conakry  maintained  their  economic  relationship; 
however,  Guinea,  which  in  1961  was  part  of  the  pro-Soviet  Casablanca 

2, 

bloc  In  Africa  (as  opposed  to  the  more  pro-Western  Brazzaville  group) 
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began  to  flirt  with  Peking."  Consequently,  Conakry's  relationship 
with  Moscow  deteriorated  until  1965,  and  its  ties  with  China  became 
quite  intimate  during  the  early  1960s.  For  a  brief  period,  during 
1964,.  Guinea  even  was  deleted  by  Soviet  ideologists  from  the  holy 
trinity  of  Ghana,  Guinea  and  Mali,  which  Moscow  had  hailed  as  the  three 
"revolutionary  democracies"  par  excellence,  epitomizing  the  progressive 
("non-capitalist")  path  to  be  followed  by  Third  World  leadership.26 
Sekou  Toure  experimented  with  different  economic  systems,  culminating  in 
1964  with  a  shirt  leftward  in  domestic  policy.22 

The  Soviet  leaders  also  became  involved  in  a  low  key  arms  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Congo  (Leopoldville),  then  controlled  by  their  friend 

Lumumba,  to  whom  they  and  the  Czechs,  in  1960,  sent  some  Ilyushin 

28 

transports,  jeeps,  and  military  trucks.  In  September  and  that  year, 
Lumumba  was  purged  by  President  Kasavubu  and  General  Mobutu;  Czech  and 
Soviet  diplomatic  representatives  were  ousted  from  the  Congo.29  Follow¬ 
ing  this  episode,  and  Lumumba’s  death,  an  extended  period  of  cooperation 
developed  between  Nkrumah  and  Sekou  Toure,  as  part  of  the  Casablanca 
bloc  that  was  backing  Gizenga  (Lumumba's  successor  as  Moscow’s  man),  who 
had  established  himself  at  Stanleyville  in  the  northern  Congo.  The 
Nkrumah— Sekou  Toure  relationship,  if  anything,  became  even  closer  after 
Gizenga’ s  defeat.  When  Nkrumah  himself  was  ousted  from  power  in  1966, 
he  was  given  sanctuary  in  Guinea  and  was  allowed  to  operate  from  there 
against  the  successor  regime  in  Ghana. 

Nkrumah ’s  Ghana  never  did  become  a  major  recipient  of  Soviet  bloc 
weapons.  It  received  some  light  arms,  I1-1S  transports,  and  Mi-4 
helicopters  in  1961  and,  in  1964-65,  more  light  weapons,  including 
Czech  rifles,  and  light  artillery.  However,  Nkrumah  developed  a  very 
close  relationship  with  Moscow  (and,  at  one  time,  with  Peking)  and, 

starting  in  1962,  allowed  Ghana  to  serve  as  an  important  center  for 
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Soviet  bloc  operations.  It  is  known  that  bloc  weapons  were  trans¬ 
ferred  via  Ghana  to  Angola  and,  probably,  to  the  Congo.  In  fact,  after 
Nkrumah  was  ousted,  the  bloc  network  of  activities  was  shifted  to 
Conakry,  where  Nkrumah  had  taken  up  residence  in  exile.22  Advisers, 
security  service  personnel,  and  military  instructors  from  ail  over  the 
Communist  world  had  come  to  operate  out  of  Accra  and  other  localities 
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in  Ghana,  ultimately,  over  1000  Soviet  and  over  400  Chinese  citizens 

were  to  be  involved  in  these  activities,  supplemented  from  the  very 

beginning  by  many  East  Germans  and,  eventually,  by  significant  numbers 

of  personnel  from  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  and  from  Cuba,  North 
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Korea,  and  even  Yugoslavia-  These  operatives  trained  insurgent 
forces,  provided  instructions  and  communications  channels  for  intelli¬ 
gence  agents,  and  sent  many  Africans  to  Moscow  for  further  training, 

and  other  Africans  were  dispatched  to  East  European  states  or  to  Cuba, 

33 

with  the  remainder  opting  for  the  PRC.  After  Nkrumah  was  ousted  in 

February  of  1966  and  fled  to  Conakry,  Sekou  Tourd  (fearing  a  repetition 

in  Guinea  of  the  coups  that  had  overthrown  his  fellow  leftists  Ben 

Bella  and  Nkrumah)  asked  Cuba  to  create  a  personal  bodyguard  for  his 
34 

protection. 

By  the  end  of  1965,  Soviet-Guinean  relations  had  become  warmer, 

and,  with  Nkrumah  attempting  to  regain  power  in  Accra,  Soviet  aid  to 
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the  deposed  leader  was  channeled  through  Conakry.  However,  some  of 

the  Soviet  leaders  were  becoming  disenchanted  with  "revolutionary 

democrats"  and  cautioned  against  extensive  Soviet  involvement  in  the 

ventures  of  the  exiled  Nkrumah.  By  1965-66,  Khrushchev  was  out  of 

power  and  his  successors  were  less  than  enthusiastic  about  the  relia- 
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bility  of  African  "national  democracies."  However  {because  of 
Sekou  Toure’s  commitment  to  the  anti-colonial  struggle  in  Portuguese 
Guinea  and  Soviet  willingness  to  aid  the  African  Party  for  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verde  (PAIGC)),  Soviet  relations  with 
Guinea  were  improving,  so  that,  in  1968-70,  the  USSR  renewed  arms 
shipments  to  that  country.  The  upshot  of  this  relationship  was  to  be 
the  famous  "Conakry  Patrol." 

Although  Ghana’s  Nkrumah  and  Mali’s  Modibo  Keita  were  viewed  for 
a  long  while  as  Moscow’s  favored  instruments  of  policy  in  West  Africa, 
the  USSR  never  seemed  able  to  exploit  either  country  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  significant  Soviet  military  presence  (as  opposed  to  utilizing 
them,  or  at  least  Ghana,  as  surrogate  semi-covert  operations  centers). ^ 
Sekou  Teure,  who  had  proven  to  be  a  far  more  difficult  customer  from 

Moscow's  point  of  view,  nevertheless  eventually  granted  the  Soviet 

38 

Union  air  and  sea  facilities  at  Conakry,  which,  although  intended  to 
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protect  his  regime  against  coups  supported  from  abroad,  certainly 
were  perceived  by  Moscow  to  be  of  considerable  value-  Moreover, 

Conakry  subsequently  was  to  be  used  as  a  refueling  base  by  the  Cuban 
surrogate  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who  were  flying  to  West  Africa 
to  assist  the  MPLA  (Popular  Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola)  in 
combat.  Admittedly,  given  that  Amilcar-Cabral  (the  head  of  the  PAIGC 
in  neighboring  Portugese  Guinea)  was  Sekou  Toure's  close  ally,  this 
move  probably  was  inspired  by  the  parallel  interests  of  Guinea  and 
the  USSR  rather  than  being  viewed  in  Conakry  as  a  concession  to  Moscow. 

ALGERIA,  MOROCCO,  1960-68 

In  the  beginning  of  the  1960s,  the  USSR  became  involved  in  the 

complicated  affairs  of  the  Maghreb.  Moscow  began  to  supply  Morocco 

with  weapons  in  1960  (including  11-28  bombers,  MiG-17  fighters,  and, 
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in  1962,  some  T-54  tanks).  At  the  same  time,  in  a  delicate  maneuver 

designed  to  avoid  undermining  the  chances  of  wooing  De  Gaulle  away 
40 

from  NATO,  Moscow  decided  covertly  to  ship  (small)  arms  to  Algeria, 

using  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  the  UAR  as  conduits.  After  Algeria 

achieved  independence  in  1962,  the  USSR  felt  free  to  supply  the 
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Algerians  openly  with  MiG-15s.  However,  having  succeeded  in  evading 
the  dilemma  of  having  to  choose  between  France  and  Algeria,  the 
Kremlin  encountered  the  flareup  of  a  border  conflict  between  Morocco 
and  Algeria. 

Morocco  had  been  part  of  the  Casablanca  bloc  (including  Algeria, 

the  UAR,  Ghana,  Guinea,  and  Mali)  that  was  slanted  toward  the 

USSR,  as  opposed  to  the  Brazzaville  group,  which  was  Western-oriented 
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(and  supported  the  Leopoldville  leaders,  Mobutu  and  Kasavubu). 

This  aspect  became  irrelevant,  however,  after  the  May  1963  unification 
of  the  two  African  blocs  to  form  the  OAU.  Of  course,  ideologically, 
the  radical  Algerians  were  far  closer  to  the  Russians  (particularly 
once  Ben  Bella  came  to  power)  than  was  Morocco’s  King  Muhaisaad  V  or 
his  son,  Hassan  II.  However,  in  strategic  terms,  from  Moscow’s  point 
of  view,  Morocco  is  a  far  more  important  state  than  its  eastern 
neighbor. 
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Just  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco  the  Canary,  Madeira,  and 
Azores  Islands,  which,  during  the  last  two  decades,  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  important  as  potential  way  stations  for  U.S.  resupply  of 
Central  Europe  or  the  Middle  East  in  a  conflict.  By  1963,  the  ever 
more  tenuous  nature  of  the  Portuguese  hold  on  Africa  was  becoming 

evident.  In  that  year,  the  PAIGC  initiated  an  armed  revolt  in  Portu- 
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guese  Guinea.  In  Angola,  the  pro-Soviet  MPLA  and  Holden  Roberto's 

UPA  already  constituted  significant  forces;  Bakongo  (UPA)  uprisings 
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had  started  there  as  early  as  1961.  During  that  year,  the  USSR  and 

Czechoslovakia  apparently  were  running  guns  to  rebel  forces  in  Angola 
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(presumably  the  MPLA),  via  Ghana.  The  MPLA  leader,  Seta,  enjoyed  a 
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close  relations  with  the  PAIGC  chief,  Cabral;  the  MPLA,  which  had 

come  into  being  in  the  late  1950s,  was  established  in  the  hinterland 

behind  the  capital,  Luanda,  while  Roberto's  forces  had  sanctuary  at 
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bases  in  the  nearby  Congo  (protected  by  his  kinsman,  Mobuto) .  Thus, 

there  was  considerable  potential  for  exploiting  Portugal's  dispersion 

of  forces  across  Africa  (as  well  as  potential  destabilization  of  a 

Spain  that  seemed  destined  soon  to  enter  the  post-Franco  era)  to  gain 

control  of  the  Azores -Madeira-Canary  Islands,  provided  the  Soviet 

Union  was  able  to  acquire  nearby  coastal  facilities. 

In  this  context,  Moroccan  friction  with  Spain  concerning  the 

future  of  Spanish  African  possessions  adjacent  to  Morocco  could  be  put 

to  profitable  use.  Even  if  the  Moroccan  dynasty  proved  suspicious  of 

Soviet  intentions,  there  was  good  reason  to  maintain  close 

relations  with  the  Moroccan  military  elite,  because  a  "Nasserite"  coup 

in  that  country  seemed  quite  probable.  (In  fact,  several  left-wing 

military  coups  have  been  attempted  in  Morocco,  with  a  major  revolt 
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almost  succeeding  in  1971).  Thus,  the  USSR  had  cause  to  shun 
actions  likley  to  jeopardize  military  relations  with  Morocco.  Conse¬ 
quently,  a  covert  Soviet  agreement  to  supply  further  military  aid  to 
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Algeria  apparently  was  given  in  the  first  week  of  October  1963.  On 
October  14,  1963,  the  border  war  between  Morocco  and  Algeria  started. 

A  week  later,  the  first  of  three  Cuban  vessels  laden  with  arms  for  the 
Algerians,  reportedly  T-34  tanks  and  four  HiG-17s  (originally  given  to 
Havana  by  Moscow),  arrived  in  Algeria.  It  was  only  after  an 
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Algerian-Moroccan  ceasefire  had  been  signed  that  Soviet  weapons  were 

sent  directly  and  overtly  to  Algeria.  During  the  next  two  years,  the 

USSR  transferred  to  Algeria  30  MiG-17s,  four  MiG-21s,  100  T-34s  and  50 

T-54s."^  However,  although  Morocco  broke  relations  with  Cuba  during 

the  border  crisis,  it  continued  to  maintain  official  links  with  Moscow, 
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if  on  a  rather  tepid  basis.  "  Moreover,  Rabat  recieved  further  ship- 
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ments  of  T-54  tanks  in  1967-1968,  all  from  Czechoslovakia.  Relations 
with  Morocco  never  have  returned  to  the  cordiaLity  of  1961-62,  but 
Moscow  has  been  able  to  maintain  close  friendship  with  Algeria  without 
turning  Morocco  into  an  inveterate  enemy.  (In  fact,  Soviet-Algerian 
relations  may  be  regarded  as  intimate,  and  the  arms  flow  from  Moscow 
to  Algiers  has  been  continuous  and  of  significant  porportions  since 
1964.) 


NIGERIA,  1967-70 

The  next  major  Soviet  military  involvement  in  Africa  (in  this 

case,  specifically  the  Sub-Saharan  portion),  was  to  consist  of  the 

significant  assistc  '.ce  rendered  to  the  authorities  in  Lagos  during  the 
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Biafran  secession  struggle  of  May  1967-January  1970.  Nigeria,  a 

state  of  increasing  importance  to  the  West,  in  part  because  of  its 

energy  production  capacity,  presented  a  battlefield  in  which  the  USSR 

would  have  to  proceed  with  extreme  caution.  Early  in  July  of  1967, 

the  United  Kingdom  (Nigeria's  one-time  "motherland"  and  traditional 
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supplier)  announced  that  it  would  not  deliver  airplanes  to  Lagos. 

However,  on  August  10,  London  confirmed  that  it  was  permitting  the 
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dispatch  of  small  arms  that  were  as  "defensive  as  possible."  Soon 

after  the  second  British  announcement,  Nigeria  received  Warsaw  Pact 
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aircraft  (the  one  item  that  Britain  would  not  send  to  Lagos;  during 
the  Biafran  war,  London  was  to  supply  not  only  light  arms  but  also 
Saracen  armored  personnel  carriers,  Saladin  armored  cars,  and  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns). 

Although  Warsaw  Pact  weapons  reportedly  arrived  in  Nigeria  on 

August  15,  1967,  their  presence  was  acknowledged  publicly  only  on 
60 

August  26.  In  fact,  negotiations  may  have  been  initiated  as  early 
as  March,  when  Edwin  Ogbu  signed  a  cultural  cooperation  agreement  in 
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Moscow.  As  in  the  Egyptian  and  Indonesian  cases  during  the  1950s, 
announcement  of  a  prearranged  arms  deal  with  the  Soviet  bloc  apparently 
was  delayed  to  go  through  the  motions  of  a  futile  attempt  to  obtain 
similar  weapons  from  the  West.  (Like  Cairo  and  Jakarta  at  an  earlier 
stage,  Lagos  may  have  desired  to  alleviate  possible  international 
repercussions  that  could  be  expected  if  Nigeria  were  perceived  sud¬ 
denly  to  be  switching  over  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  its  main  arms 
supplier. ) 

Many  Westerners  felt  the  plight  of  the  Ibos  could  be  resolved 

most  simply  through  the  creation  of  an  Ibo  homeland  in  Biafra.  It  was 

therefore  not  difficult  to  anticipate  Western  rejection  of  requests  by 

the  Nigerian  Federal  Authorities  in  Lagos  for  combat  planes  to  be  used 

against  Biafra.  (In  fact,  an  extended  debate  took  place  in  Britain 

whether  to  send  any  arms  to  Nigeria,  and  some  support  was  voiced  even 
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for  arming  Biafra.)  The  timing  of  the  public  acknowledgment  in 
Lagos  of  the  arrival  of  Warsaw  Pact  hardware  made  it  appear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  been  approached  only  after  the  UK  (and,  earlier,  the 
U.S.)  had  rejected  Nigeria's  bid  for  planes.  Moreover,  although  the 
Nigerian  government  must  have  known  for  several  weeks  in  advance  when 
Soviet  weapons  would  arrive,  the  deal  was  not  announced  until  after 
the  British  had  committed  themselves  publicly  to  a  continuation  of 
their  low-level  arms  relationship  with  Lagos.  Having  turned  down 
Lagos'  request  for  aircraft,  Washington  could  hardly  complain  if  the 
role  of  arms  supplier  to  Nigeria  now  Was  filled,  in  apparent  concert 
with  a  NATO  member  state,  by  Warsaw  Pact  countries  (the  initial  ship¬ 
ments  of  planes  included  only  Czech  Delphin  L-29  trainers/ fighters, 
although  Soviet  MiG-17s  evidently  were  dispatched  soon  afterward). 

The  L-29s  apparently  were  disassembled  and  then  flown  in  by  Soviet 
Antonov  transports,  along  with  Russian  and  East  European  technicians. 

Subsequently,  the  Egyptian,  Algerian,  Czechoslovak,  and  Polish 
air  forces  dispatched  more  Soviet-made  aircraft  to  Nigeria,  including 
11-28  bombers.  Altogether,  Nigeria  received  about  12  L-29s,  up  to  41 
MiG-17s  (many  from  Algeria  and  Egypt) ,  a  few  Polish  MiG-15s  and  per¬ 
haps  five  11-28  bombers,  of  which  three  were  Egyptian  and  Algerian, 
There  also  were  reports  of  a  few  Su-7s  and  MiG-19s,  possibly  of 
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Egyptian  origin.  These  statistics  may  be  slightly  inflated.  It  is 
difficult  to  assess  the  size  of  these  deliveries.  At  least  some  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Algerian  places  were  sent  "on  loan."  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  conflict,  the  Nigerian  Air  Force  possessed  between. three 

and  six  11-28  bombers,  eight  Delfins,  ten  P-149  armed  trainers,  eight 
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MiG-17s,  and  possibly  a  few  MiG-15s.  However,  between  aircraft  that 
were  loaned  only  for  the  duration  of  combat  and  attrition,  the  total 
number  of  planes  made  available  to  the  Nigerian  federal  authorities 
during  the  war  is  likely  to  have  been  substantially  in  excess  of  the 

30-odd  military  aircraft  still  in  Nigerian  possession  when  the  fight- 

,  .  65 
xng  ended. 

The  role  of  surrogate  forces  in  Nigeria  went  well  beyond  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  arms.  Early  during  the  war,  Egyptian  pilots  flew  missions  in 
Egyptian  planes  on  loan  to  Nigeria  and  painted  with  Nigerian  markings. 
This  may  have  been  because  much  of  the  cream  of  Nigerian  air  force  had 
been  ethnically  Ibo;  in  any  case,  none  of  the  Nigerians  had  flown 
Soviet-made  aircraft  before.  It  can  be  argued  that  Arab  sentiments 
strongly  favored  the  anti-Ibo  Hausa-Fulani  elements  of  Nigeria's  Moslem 
North,  so  that  the  loan  or  transfer  of  Egyptian  and  Algerian  planes 
could  have  been  decided  upon  independently  of  Moscow.  However,  as 
President  Sadat  revealed  in  March  of  1976,  his  earlier  attempts  to 
obtain  spare  parts  for  his  MiG-21s  from  India  (co-produced  by  the 
Indians  under  Soviet  license)  proved  fruitless,  because  the  arms  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  USSR  prohibited  any  transfer  to  third  parties  by  New 
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Delhi  without  Moscow's  permission.  This  concept  of  barring  third 
party  transfers  appears  as  a  standard  clause  in  American  arms  transac¬ 
tions  and  is  probably  the  case  also  with  Soviet-Arab  hardware  deals 
from  their  inception  in  the  1950s  onward.  The  role  of  Soviet  collusion 
became  more  evident  during  the  spring  of  1969,  when  East  Germans  and 

other  East  Europeans  simply  took  the  place  of  Egyptian  pilots  in 
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Nigeria.  This  marked  a  new  escalatory  stage  in  the  Soviet  use  of 
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surrogate  forces. 


HARBINGERS  OF  THE  FUTURE 


Apparently  for  the  first  time,  Warsaw  Pact  military  elements  were 
used  in  active  combat  in  the  Third  World,  although  not  visibly  on  the 
ground. ^  This  phenomenon  soon  would  appear  when,  in  a  policy  switch, 
the  USSR  allowed  Soviet  pilots  to  fly  patrol  over  the  Suez  Canal 
during  the  last  phase  of  the  1969-70  "War  of  Attrition."  The  public 
became  aware  of  this  development  when  the  Israeli  Air  Force  ambushed 
such  a  patrol  on  July  30,  1970,  and  downed  four  or  five  Soviet-piloted 
MiC-21s. 70 

During  the  next  round  of  the  Middle  Eastern  conflict,  in  1973-74, 
the  Soviet  Union  not  only  used  surrogate  elements  as  pilots  but, 
according  to  one  source,  used  the  Cubans  in  an  active  ground  combat 
role,  thus  introducing  two  escalatory  innovations. 
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II.  CUBA  AND  THE  USSR— A  MARRIAGE  OF  CONVENIENCE? 

EARLY-  CUBAN  INVOLVEMENT  IN  AFRICA 

Cuba’s  role  in  Africa  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  Soviet  surro¬ 
gate  to  date. *  Unlike  East  European  states,  Cuba  is  not  subject  to 
Soviet  military  occupation,  as  were  Prague  and  Budapest.  Nor  is  it  a 
partitioned  country  involved  in  an  ongoing  conflict  with  its  next  door 
neighbor  over  national  unification,  thus  requiring  military  aid  from 
Moscow  itself,  as  is  the  case  with  Pyongyang.  Castro  is  not  beholden 
to  the  Kremlin  for  his  seizure  of  power  and  its  extension  by  military 
conquest,  as  is  Hanoi.  Nevertheless,  the  Cubans  have  committed  to 
African  ventures  an  armed  presence  of  over  40,000  men,  equivalent  in 
population  to  an  American  force  of  over  850,000.  These  Cuban  expedi¬ 
tionary  units  are  dependent  for  combat  upon  intimate  Soviet  logistical 
support.  This  development  is  all  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  not 
so  very  long  ago,  for  instance  in  1968,  Soviet-Cuban  relations  were 
quite  poor. 

Serious  Cuban  military  involvement  in  Africa  began  long  before 
Havana  decided  to  back  Agostinho  Neto's  MPLA  against  two  rival  African 
groups,  Holden  Roberto's  FNLA  and  Jonas  Savimbi's  UNITA. 

Previous  Cuban  participation  in  African  affairs  was  less  promi¬ 
nent,  and  perhaps  more  sporadic,  than  at  present  and  generally  less 
effective.  Cuba  first  embarked  upon  military  relations  with  African 

elements  in  1961,  when  rebels  from  Zanzibar  came  to  Cuba  for  paramili- 
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tary  training.  Many  of  the  "graduates"  of  the  course  subsequently 
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participated  in  the  successful  January  1964  Zanzibar  coup.  During 

the  early  1960s,  similar  training  was  given  in  Cuba  to  Cameroonian  and 
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Senegalese  revolutionaries.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  was  engaged 
in  a  somewhat  frustrating  campaign  to  win  the  allegiance  of  key 
African  leaders  already  in  power,  such  as  Ghana's  Kwame  Nkrumah, 

Mali's  Modibo  Keita,  and  Guinea's  Sekou  Toure.^  These  Soviet  efforts 
paid  only  limited  dividends  during  the  years  that  followed:  Nkrumah 
was  overthrown  in  1966  and  Keita  in  1968,  while  Sekou  Toure  had  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Soviet  ambassador  by  December  of  1961. ^  Of  course,  Moscow's 
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most  conspicuous  (short-term)  failure  occurred  in  the  Congo  (Zaire), 
where  Lumumba  was  toppled  in  1960.  Nor  was  the  Soviet-supported 
Gizenga  regime  in  Stanleyville  successful.  However,  Cuba  was  develop¬ 
ing  a  close  working  relationship  with  Guinea  during  the  1960s,  when 
Conakry  was  used  as  a  contact  spot  and  control  point  for  African 
trainees  taking  courses  in  guerrilla  tactics  in  Cuba.^ 

Thus,  over  a  decade  ago,  Moscow  found  "Third  World"  Cubans  more 
successful  than  overtly  Soviet  elements  (the  former  proving  clearly 
more  acceptable  to  African  sensitivities).  Castro,  himself  very 
light-skinned,  has  referred  on  many  occasions  to  Cuba's  Latin  and 
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African  roots,  an  emphasis  that  presumably  is  intended  to  help  legi¬ 
timize  his  regime's  African  ventures.  Reportedly  a  disproportionate 
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number  of  Cuban  soldiers  in  Africa  are  dark-skinned. 

In  1966,  Sekou  Toure  invited  Che  Guevara  to  assist  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  training  an  elite  corps  to  serve  as  the  Guinean  leader's 
praetorian  guard.  Apparently  at  the  behest  of  PAIGC  leader  A. 
Cabral,  Guevara  recently  had  led  a  Cuban  mission  to  Brazzaville  to 
help  defeat  a  pro-Western  regime  in  Leopoldville. 

CUBAN-SOVIET  TENSIONS 

It  was  during  this  period  also  that  Cuban-Soviet  relations  began 
to  show  signs  of  apparent  strain.  As  Cuba  became  more  closely  in¬ 
volved  in  sub-Saharan  African  affairs,  the  Soviet  Union  was  suffering 
some  setbacks  in  relations  with  Havana  and  the  non-Arab  portions  of 
Africa. 

Cuba's  role  in  the  international  communist  movement  at  that 
juncture  was  fairly  neutral,  with  Havana  aligning  itself  clearly 
neither  with  Peking  nor  Moscow,  but  adopting  a  policy  most  readily 
identifiable  with  the  tone  of  the  January  1966  Tricontinental  Confer¬ 
ence.  At  that  gathering,  the  North  Vietnamese,  North  Koreans,  and 
Cubans  demanded  support  for  revolutionary  endeavors  in  the  Third 

World. ^  A  prominent  spokesman  at  the  Tricontinental  Conference  was 
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Amilcar  Cabral,  the  leader  of  PAIGC.  The  Castro  line  with  respect 
to  Latin  America  (in  implicit  contrast  to  the  Soviet  line)  was 
clearly  stated: 
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If.  .  .  it  is  understood  once  and  for  all  that  sooner  or 
later  all  or  almost  all  peoples  will  have  to  take  up  arms 
to  liberate  themselves,  then  the  hour  of  liberation  for 
this  continent  will  be  advanced.  What  with  the  ones  who 
theorize,  and  the  ones  who  criticize  those  who  theorize 
while  beginning  to  theorize  themselves,  much  energy  and 
time  is  unfortunatley  lost;  we  believe  that  on  this 
continent,  in  the  case  of  all  or  almost  all  peoples,  the 
battle  will  take  on  the  most  violent  forms. 13 

The  Cubans  felt  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  indicated  weakness  in 
the  1962  Missile  Crisis  and  demonstrated  insufficient  resolve  during 
the  conflict  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  in  Vietnam  (so,  for  that 
matter,  had  China);  thus,  the  best  course  for  communist  leaders  to 
adopt,  according  to  Havana,  was  the  sponsorship  of  a  series  of  armed 
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ir.su  rections  and  incursions  ("many  Vietnams,"  as  Guevara  put  it), 
which  would  divert  the  United  States  from  Vietnam  and  limit  American 
efficiency  by  dissipating  U.S.  power  all  over  the  globe.  Cuban  moves 
in  Africa,  the  resolutions  of  the  Tricontinental  Conference  and  the 
Guevara  mission  to  Bolivia  were  consistent  with  this  policy. 

In  1967,  Castro  indicated  that  Cuba  would  act  independently  of 
the  Moscow-led  portion  of  the  world  communist  movement  in  dealings 
with  Latin  American  revolutionaries.  The  issue  distinguishing  the 
position  adopted  by  the  Tricontinental  Conference  from  the  attitude 
of  the  Soviet  leadership  was  the  role  of  revolutionary  guerrilla  move¬ 
ments  in  the  Third  World.  The  Castro-Che  Guevara  position  amounted 
to  support  for  revolutionary  movements  (at  least  in  Latin  America) 
whereas  the  Soviet  Union  (and  communist  parties  loyal  to  it)  accommo¬ 
dated  noncommunist  Third  World  regimes,  particularly  those  more 
friendly  to  the  USSR  than  to  the  West  or  China.  In  some  cases,  local 
regimes  were  supported  a c  the  price  of  eliminating  the  indigenous 
communist  parties;  for  example,  in  1965,  Moscow  sacrificed  the 
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Egyptian  Communist  Party  to  curry  favor  with  the  Nasser  regime. 

In  1964,  at  the  so-called  Havana  Conference,  it  had  appeared  that 
this  issues  has  been  settled  by  means  of  a  compromise  formulation, 
whereby  the  Russians  supported  selected  guerrilla  groups  and  the  Cubans 
supported  the  mainline  Muscovite  communist  parties  (rather  than  pro- 
Chinese  and  other  "schismatic"  groups).  At  the  time,  this  compromise 
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infuriated  the  Chinese  leadership  and  drove  a  wedge  between  them  and 
Castro.  Soon  afterward,  the  Cubans  deviated  from  the  Havana  compro¬ 
mise,  much  to  Moscow's  chagrin.  A  focus  for  new  Russo-Cuban  disagree¬ 
ments  was  Venezuela,  where  the  Cubans,  in  a  policy  strongly  identified 
with  Che  Guevara  personally,  backed  the  revolutionary  FALN,  and  the 
Muscovite  Venezuelan  Communist  Party  assumed  a  quiescent  role.^  At 
that  point,  the  Cubans  could  have  made  a  major  shift  and  committed 
themselves  to  the  Chinese  side  in  the  Sino-Soviet  rift,  particularly 
because  Cuban  ideological  positions,  both  in  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  (heavily  influenced  by  Geuvara) ,  were  not  dissimilar  from  Mao¬ 
ism.  (See  App.  A.)  However,  Havana,  probably  repelled  by  the  internal 
turmoil  in  China  and  aware  of  the  limits  of  possible  military  or 
economic  assistance  from  Peking,  decided  to  remain  neutral. 

Following  the  1966  Conference,  Cuba  became  a  main  supporter  of 
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the  PAIGC,  operating  out  of  Conakry  and  Senegal.  The  Soviet  predom¬ 
inance  in  operations  and  supply  (dating  back  to  1964)  was  replaced  by 

a  significant  Cuban  presence,  after  Amilcar  Cabral  issued  a  request 
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for  Cuban  aid  at  the  Tricontinental  Conference.  A  few  Cubans  were 
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even  killed  in  skirmishes  in  Portuguese  Guinea. 

Cabral  had  developed  a  close  relationship  with  Sekou  Tour§  in 

Guinea,  and  was  an  old  friend  of  Neto  in  Angola  and  a  founding  member 

of  the  MPLA-  In  1965,  a  Cuban  mission  that  was  to  train  the  MPLA  had 

been  dispatched  to  Brazzaville.  Subsequently,  a  Guevara-trained  unit 

of  700  Cubans  helped  to  suppress  an  attempted  coup  there.  Only  after 

President  Massamba-Debat  was  deposed  in  the  fall  of  1968  were  the 
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Cubans  evicted  from  the  Congo. 

The  divergence  between  the  Kremlin  and  Cuba,  although  primarily 
over  Latin  American  issues,  possibly  was  exacerbated  by  Cuba's  close 
relations  with  Sekou  Toure  and  with  the  PAIGC,  when  Moscow  was  not  yet 
fully  persona  grata  with  either.  For  several  years  these  African 
recipients  accepted  Soviet  military  aid,  much  of  it  "laundered" 
through  Czechoslovakia,  but  preferred  Cuban  pers  nnel  (especially  from 
1966  onward).  Because  Cuba  had  its  problems  with  Moscow  at  the  time, 
the  Cuban  presence  in  Africa  may  have  been  a  mixed  blessing  for  the 
Kremlin.  African  participants  in  the  struggle  over  the  Portuguese 
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colonies  were  being  trained  in  various  portions  of  the  communist  world, 

including  the  USSR,  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  Czechoslovakia, 
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Yugoslavia,  and  Cuba.  However,  these  Africans  apparently  felt 

strongest  identification  with  Cuba.  Members  of  the  PAIGC  even  wore 
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Cuban  military  jackets  and  hats.  Perhaps  it  was  during  this  period 
that  Moscow  began  to  realize  the  potential  advantages  of  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  Cuba  that  would  enable  the  Kreml in  to  operate  through  a 
willing  Cuban  surrogate  in  Africa. 

At  the  August  1967  meeting  of  the  Latin  American  Solidarity 
Organization,  Castro  pushed  through  a  resolution  condemning  Soviet 
policy  in  Latin  America  as  a  betrayal  of  Latin  American  revolutionary 

movements.-  Although  this  document  was  not  published  officially,  it 
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"leaked"  out  almost  immediately.  A  serious  confrontation  seemed  to 
be  brewing. 

Early  in  1968,  Cuban-Soviet  relations  reached  their  nadir.  The 
bloody  termination  of  Guevara's  Bolivian  venture  in  October  1967 
(simultaneously  provocative  and  ineffective)  jeopardized  Soviet  rela¬ 
tions  with  Latin  American  states,  undermined  Latin  American  communist 
parties,  and  even  could  have  led  to  a  military  confrontation  with  the 

United  States  in  an  arena  hardly  of  Russia's  choosing.  Furious  with 
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Havana,  the  USSR  severely  cut  back  oil  supplies  to  Cuba."  This  was 
followed  by  the  revelation,  early  in  1968,  of  an  alleged  Soviet  plot 
to  depose  Castro. 

It  is  possible  that  Castro  was  exploiting  Soviet-Cuban  difficul¬ 
ties  as  a  pretext  for  eliminating  a  rival,  the  (Muscovite)  faction  led 
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by  Anibal  Escalante.  Certainly,  that  group  otherwise  would  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  manner  of  Guevara's  death,  which  vindicated 
previous  Soviet  assertions  to  the  effect  that  Cuba's  policies  consti¬ 
tuted  adventurism  (a  very  pejorative  term  in  the  Marxist  vocabulary). 

In  that  sense,  Escalante's  purge  probably  was  a  sign  of  Castro's 
anxiety  concerning  his  own  position.  He  had  not  been  undermined  to 
the  extent  that  Escalante  could  remove  him,  but  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Muscovite  faction  was  beginning  to  pose  a  distinct  threat. 

Given  Cuba's  economic  disorders,  Castro  could  hardly  afford  strong 

adversaries  in  Havana.  An  extended  oil  embargo  could  have  destroyed 
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what  remained  of  the  Cuban  economy. 
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In  exchange  for  an  increase  in  oil  and  other  economic  concessions, 
the  USSR  demanded  several  major  conditions.  Included  among  these  were 
complete  endorsement  of  Soviet  policies,  the  subservience  of  the  Cuban 
intelligence  network  (the  DGI)  to  the  KGB,  and  the  acceptance  of  5,000 
Soviet  specialists  to  supervise  the  Cuban  economy.  Presumably,  the 
functions  of  this  group  also  were  to  include  surveillance  of  Castro  to 
ensure  that  he  behaved  himself.  Thus  the  Cuban  shift  back  to  intimacy 
with  the  USSR  was  hardly  voluntary,  if  this  analysis  is  correct. 

CUBAN-SOVIET  RAPPROCHEMENT 

The  death  of  Che  Guevara  in  1967  may  well  have  pointed  out  the 
futility  of  limited  Cuban  actions  on  behalf  of  revolutionary  forces 
unsupported  by  the  USSR.  In  1968,  the  Soviet  Union  demonstrated  a 
toughening  of  its  foreign  policy  line  with  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  Unlike  Peking  (which  voiced  support  for  the  Czechoslovak 
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people),  Havana  supported  the  invasion.  Castro  emphasized  that 

Warsaw  Pact  aid  would  be  expected  for  Vietnam  or  Cuba  too,  if  their 

revolutions  were  endangered,  as  Czechoslovakia  was  alleged  to  be  (by 
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"German-American  collusion"). 

The  rape  of  Prague  appears  to  have  signaled  a  turning  point  in 
Cuban-Soviet  relations.  It  is  unclear  whether  support  for  the  inva¬ 
sion  was  an  indicator  of  a  new  Cuban  policy  or  the  invasion  helped 
bring  about  such  a  new  policy  by  holding  out  the  possibility  that  a 
more  activist  Soviet  regime  might  give  greater  support  to  Cuban  activ¬ 
ism.  Nevertheless,  the  invasion  did  coincide  with  indications  that 
the  Soviet-Cuhan  rift  had  begun  to  mend. 

The  Soviet  oil  embargo  against  Cuba  must  have  had  even  greater 
effect  than  these  foreign  policy  considerations.  Apparently,  the  USSR 
had  become  sufficiently  concerned  over  Cuban  ideological  revisionism, 
specifically  with  the  provocative  Guevara  mission  to  Bolivia,  to  con¬ 
front  Havana  both  with  the  carrot  of  renewed  Soviet  activism,  and  the 
stick  of  Soviet  restrictions  on  oil  exports  to  Cuba.  At  the  same 

time,  the  USSR  began  to  replace  some  of  Cuba's  obsolete  military 
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equipment,  after  a  three-year  hiatus  in  shipments. 
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In  July  of  1969,  the  first  major  Soviet  naval  visit  to  Cuba  in 
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many  years  took  place.  Subsequently,  such  visits  were  institutional¬ 
ized,  as  have  been  TU-95  (Bear)  reconnaissance  flights  from  Cuba  over 
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the  Caribbean  and  the  South  Atlantic  (in  the  latter  case,  in.conjunc- 
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tion  with  flights  from  the  USSR  and  Conakry) . 

Since  then,  not  only  has  Cuba  cooperated  closely  with  the  USSR  in 
Africa,  the  Caribbean,  and  the  Middle  East,  but  it  has  become  one  of 
the  major  proponents  of  the  Soviet  regime's  domination  of  Eastern 
Europe.  An  interesting  sample  of  Castro's  ideological  perspective  was 
presented  during  an  extended  interview  with  Barbara  Walters  in  1977. 

He  described  Czechoslovakia  under  Soviet  subjugation  as  having  "very 
close  relations  in  the  economic,  political  and  ideological  fields" 
with  the  USSR  but  nevertheless  still  being  "totally  independent." 
Although  these  points  had  been  reiterated  frequently  by  Castro  in 
addresses  to  his  own  domestic  audience,  the  Walters  interview  is  sig¬ 
nificant  in  that  there  were  potential  gains  to  be  made  from  disinform¬ 
ing  American  viewers  with  regard  to  Cuba's  military,  political, 
economic,  and  ideological  links  to  the  USSR.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
extremely  frank,  almost  defiant  during  the  interview,  in  asserting  the 
strength  of  these  ties. 

Asked  whether  Russia  was  a  free  country,  he  replied,  "I  think  it 

is  the  freest  of  all  countries"  (presumably  freer  than  Cuba  too) .  He 

condemned  Solzhenitsyn  as  "a  mediocre  writer  (whom)  the  West  converted 
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into  an  international  hero." 

Of  greater  significance  was  his  reaffirmation  of  the  Cuban 
foreign  policy  line  of  recent  years  regarding  the  PRC,  which  he  assert¬ 
ed  "is  carrying  out  a  foreign  policy  that  betrays  the  international 
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revolutionary  movement." 

In  addition  to  backing  the  Soviet  Union  against  the  Chinese 

"revisionists"  on  the  "left,"  Castro  also  has  implicitly  supported  the 

USSR  against  the  "Eurocommunists"  on  the  "right."  Frequently  Cuban 

officials  have  referred  to  the  importance  of  operating  according  to 
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the  dictates  of  "proletarian  internationalism."  Use  of  this  term, 
identified  with  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  "Brezhnev 
Doctrine,"  is  anathema  to  the  Eurocommunists.  Apparently,  the  latter 
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made  omission  of  this  phrase  a  major  condition  for  signing  the  communi¬ 
que  summing  up  the  June  1976  East  Berlin  meeting  of  European  Communist 
Parties. ^ 

1968-70  might  be  termed  a  transitional  period  in  Soviet-Cuban 

relations.  In  1968  Castro  came  out  strongly  in  favor  of  the  USSR  over 

the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  in  1969  the  Soviet  Navy  initiated 

deployment  in  the  Caribbean,  paying  a  port  call  to  the  Cienfuegos 
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naval  base.  In  spring  of  1970,  Soviet  naval  air  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
fuel  in  Cuba  for  the  first  time;  by  1972,  it  was  allowed  to  fly  regular 
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reconnaissance  missions  from  the  island.  Most  important,  Soviet 

materials  for  construction  of  a  submarine  base  in  Cienfuegos  were 
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delivered  in  September  of  1970.  Perhaps  not  entirely  coincidentally, 

Cuba's  friend  in  Guinea,  Sekou  Tourd,  began  to  allow  Soviet  naval 

visits  in  February  1969,  culminating  in  the  December  1970  Conakry 

Patrol,  granted  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  a  Portuguese- inspired  coup 
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almost  eliminated  the  Guinean  leader. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  appeared  to  be  making  gains  with  respect 
to  Castro,  and  apparently  in  relations  with  his  friends  or  clients  in 
West  Africa,  Castro  still  seems  to  have  been  trying  to  avoid  an  irrevo¬ 
cable  commitment  to  the  USSR.  He  continued  the  radical  attempt, 
initiated  in  1966,  to  collectivize  agriculture,  centralize  the  economy, 

eliminate  material  incentives,  and  even  phase  out  the  use  of  money,  all 
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to  be  accomplished  in  a  brief  period  of  time.  This  Cuban  version  of 

the  Great  Leap  Forward  was  likely  to  prove  anathema  to  the  Russians, 

who  had  just  been  through  an  ideological  confrontation  with  Peking  over 

the  issue  of  whose  system  would  lead  to  Communism  first.  As  was  the 

case  with  the  left  wing  Maoist-Trctskyite  Cuban  foreign  policy  of  the 

early  and  middle  1960s,  this  economic  plan  was  inspired  by  Che  Guevara 
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and  opposed  by  the  pro-Soviet  faction. 

By  the  second  half  of  the  1970s,  Castro's  unqualified  support  for 
Soviet  foreign  policy,  as  expressed  in  the  Walters  interview  and  in 
the  Cuban  media,  hardly  indicates  that  Soviet-Cuban  policies  in  Africa, 
or  elsewhere,  still  diverged  significantly.  Whether  the  Cubans  or  the 
Soviet  Union  initiated  the  strategy  of  surrogate  operations  is 
academic,  because  it  serves  the  purposes  of  both  parties.  However, 
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North  Korean  and  North  Vietnamese  (and  Soviet)  personnel  were  used  in 
the  Middle  East  before  Cuba's  participation  there  and  elsewhere,  so  a 
logical  inference  would  be  that  Moscow  originated  the  concept. 
Moreover,  the  subsequent  use  of  East  Germans  and  other  Warsaw  Pact 
participants  (who  certainly  cannot  be  viewed  as  independent  parties) 
in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  to  the  advantage  of  the  USSR,  imply  the 
same  conclusion. 

It  is  unclear  whether  Havana's  favorable  reaction  to  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  was  merely  an  indicator  of  a  new  Cuban 
policy  with  regard  to  Moscow  or  actually  was  a  factor  in  changing 
Castro's  previous  approach. 

By  1970,  other  factors  came  to  the  fore.  The  economic  situation 

in  Cuba,  almost  totally  reliant  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world 

market  for  sugar,  was  in  vary  poor  shape  after  the  1970  "Great  Sugar 

Harvest"  failed  to  yield  desired  rt  ults  (falling  short  by  15  per- 
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cent) .  Apparently  labor  morale  was  low,  as  indicated  by  a  high  rate 

cf  absenteeism.  The  situation  was  serious  enough  to  merit  a  public 

mea  culpa  by  Castro  and  a  cataloging  of  the  failures  of  the  radical 
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phase  in  Cuban  economics. 

During  the  next  eight  years  the  Soviet  Union  was  to  assume  rhe 

burden  of  carrying  Cuba's  financial  debt  (to  the  tune  of  ever  $5 
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billion),  while  subsidizing  Cuban  sugar  at  several  times  the  market 
price.  Havana's  failure  to  propel  Cuba  into  economic  self-sufficiency- 
left  the  state  with  little  choice  but  to  adopt  a  traditional  "path  to 
socialism."  The  concomitant  to  this  acknowledgment  was  complete  eco¬ 
nomic  dependence  on  the  USSR.  After  the  bold  assertions  of  upcoming 
economic  accomplishments  during  the  early  and  mid-1960s,  Castro  may 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  assert  Cuba’s  machismo  in  the  international 
arena  to  galvanize  the  state  and  restore  his  own  credibility.  After 
the  Bolivian  episode,  a  further  move  in  Latin  America  was  hardly 
feasible;  moreover,  operations  in  Africa  could  meet  both  Cuban  and 
Soviet  needs.  There,  the  United  States  would  be  less  likely  to  react 
with  a  military  confrontation  than  in  a  Latin  American  venture,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  cou3d  more  easily  assist  the  Cubans,  particularly 
logistically. 
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Finally,  the  emergence  in  1970  of  Allende's  government  in  Chile 
probably  indicated  to  Castro  that  the  Soviet  line  on  Latin  American 
"national  liberation"  was  more  likely  to  prevail  on  that  continent. 

The  fall  of  Allende  in  1973  may  have  warned  Castro  of  the  precarious 
nature  of  any  Communist  government  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  (includ¬ 
ing  his  own)  and  thus  reemphasized  his  need  for  greater  intimacy  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  To  guarantee  Cuba's  economic,  and  perhaps  military, 
viability  and  to  insure  implementation  of  his  definition  of  the 

"Brezhnev  Doctrine,"  Castro  would  have  to  cooperate,  and  even  colla- 
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borate  closely,  with  the  USSR.  To  a  considerable  degree,  of  course, 
the  outcome  of  the  Chilean  episode  constituted  an  ex  post  facto  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  Guevara  line;  however,  by  1973,  Castro  had  already  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  the  USSR,  not  only  in  terms  of  trade,  but  also 
ideologically.  Having  shifted  away  from  a  radical  position,  he  could 
hardly  swing  back  again  so  soon  and  still  maintain  his  personal 
credibility. 

ECONOMIC  FACTORS 

There  is  no  question  that,  in  the  short  run,  the  policy  of  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  USSR  has  benefited  the  Cuban  economy  (although  part 
of  the  problem  had  been  caused  by  the  Soviet  oil  cutback  in  the  first 
place).  According  to  one  report,  the  USSR  was  paying  400  percent  of 
world  market  price  and  buying  one-half  of  the  Cuban  sugar  harvest  in 

1976,  when  the  world  price  plummeted;  moreover,  it  was  supplying  Cuba 
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with  all  of  its  oil  at  considerably  less  than  world  prices.  The 
USSR  is  buying  Cuban  nickel  at  greater  than  world  market  prices  and  is 
helping  Cuba  to  develop  its  infrastructure  (particularly  in  the 
Holguin  area  of  Oriente  province).  However,  in  the  long  term,  the 
Cubans  may  regret  these  practices.  They  are  due  to  begin  repayments 
in  1986,  by  which  time  they  may  be  locked  into  a  position  of  total 
dependence  on  Comecon.3^ 

A  good  index  of  the  change  in  Soviet  policy  toward  Cuba  since 
1968  is  the  amount  of  oil  that  the  USSR  has  been  shipping  to  that 
country.  Between  1966  and  1968,  Soviet  shipments  increased  from  5.1 
to  5.3  million  tons  (m. t.)  per  annum,  a  modest  increase  of  less  than 
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4  percent.  During  the  same  period,  Moscow  increased  its  global  oil 
exports  from  73.6  to  86.2  m.t.,  over  17  percent.  However,  after  1968 
(when  Castro  supported  Moscow  on  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
"Brezhnev  Doctrine"),  the  situation  changed  dramatically.  In  1969, 
Soviet  oil  shipments  to  Cuba  increased  about  9  percent,  while  Soviet 
global  exports  went  up  only  5  percent.  Between  1968  and  1974,  Soviet 
shipments  to  Cuba  increased  over  43  percent,  whereas  worldwide  exports 
rose  less  than  35  percent.  Clearly  1968  was  a  pivotal  year  in  Cuban- 
Soviet  oil  relations. ^ 

CUBAN  INCENTIVES 

The  1970s  found  Cuba  in  need  of  economic  assistance  and,  perhaps, 
of  an  opportunity  to  reassert  the  Castro  regime’s  virility.  In  Latin 
America,  however,  Castro  stood  in  danger  of  encountering  both  U.S.  and 
Soviet  opposition.  In  Africa,  the  Soviet  Union  was  seeking  new  points 
of  entry  without  fearing  a  confrontation  with  America.  Consequently, 
the  Cuban  venture  in  Africa,  starting  with  Angola,  constituted  the 
natural  confluence  and  culmination  of  three  factors: 

1.  Cuban  ideological  predilections,  as  embodied  in  long-term 
policies  toward  Africa  and  Latin  America; 

2.  Castro's  need  to  bolster  the  regime's  (and  his  own)  fading 
image  and,  perhaps,  the  morale  of  the  people,  a  decade  after  the 
revolution.  After  the  failures  of  Guevara's  adventures  and  Castro's 
equivalent  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward,  Castro  could  not  afford  another 
blunder.  A  spectacular  showing  abroad  would  bolster  his  image,  both 
in  Havana  and  in  the  international  arena; 

3.  The  phenomenon  of  increased  Soviet-Cuban  cooperation  based  on 

complementary  needs  and  capabilities.  Havana  did  not  need  to  win  a 
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conflict  in  Latin  America  so  much  as  a  Cuban  victory  somewhere,  in 
t^e  name  of  a  cause  compatible  with  the  regime's  ideology,  such  as 
"proletarian  internationalism."  The  Russians  needed  a  new  entry  into 
non-Arab  Africa,  as  well  as  something  concrete  to  offer  prospective 
African  leaders.  However,  Moscow  had  good  reasons  for  wishing  to 
avoid  direct  embroilment. 
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Appendix  A 

IDEOLOGY  IN  CUBAN-SOVIET  RELATIONS  DURING  THE  1960s 
AND  ANALOGIES  TO  THE  SINO-SOVIET  RIFT 

The  analogy  between  Cuba  in  the  mid  and  late  1960s  and  China 
during  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s  is  quite  revealing.  The  Chinese 
left  felt  betrayed  because  of  Soviet  unwillingness  to  cooperate  more 
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fully  with  Peking  during  such  episodes  as  the  Taiwan  Straits  crisis. 
The  Cuban  leftists  felt  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  too  soft  with 
respect  to  promoting  National  Liberation  Movements  in  Latin  America. 
Some  of  the  Chinese  communists  apparently  resented  Soviet  aid  to  non- 
communist  states  (such  as  India  and  Egypt) .  Similarly,  certain 
elements  in  Cuba  disapproved  of  Soviet  "business  as  usual"  relations 
with  the  Venezuelan  and  other  "non-socialist"  governments  in  Latin 
America.  Between  1968  and  1970,  Castro  even  mimicked  the  "Great  Leap 
Forward"  in  an  attempt  to  increase  Cuba's  production  levels.  This 
effort  to  break  loose  from  Soviet  economic  domination  failed,  and 
today  Castro  probably  is  tied  to  the  USSR  economically  as  much  as 
ever. 

The  similarities  end  there.  Unlike  the  PRC,  Cuba  abuts  on  the 
United  States;  therefore,  it  could  not  entirely  abandon  the  Soviet 
umbrella.  Havana  does  not  share  Peking's  historical  experience  with 
both  Russian  and  Soviet  expansionism  at  its  expense;  and  Cuba  does  not 
have  the  size,  population,  military  capability,  economic  potential,  or 
natural  resources  to  attempt  a  completely  independent  foreign  policy. 
(Of  course,  China's  capability  to  do  so  may  be  called  into  question, 
because  of  the  limitations  of  its  technological  base.) 

Cuban-Soviet  divergence  in  the  mid-1960s  was  occasioned  at  least 
in  part  by  Castro's  objection  to  a  policy  to  which  even  the  Soviet 
Union  has  resorted  only  sporadically.  The  Soviet  line  in  the  1960s 
was  not  so  very  different  from  positions  adopted  during  the  Third 
Comintern  Congress,  when  the  "United  Front"  was  adopted  as  the  line 
for  that  period,  and  the  utility  of  an  alliance  with  the  national 
bourgeoisie  was  stressed.  This  approach  led  the  USSR  to  preside  over 
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the  elimination  of  the  communist  parties  of  Turkey  and  China  during 
the  1920s. 

The  question  of  the  appropriate  role  of  non-ruling  communist 
parties  played  a  significant  part  in  the  tumultuous  Zhdanov-Malenkov 
factional  (and  succession)  struggle  after  World  War  II,  with  Zhdanov 
and  his  major  spokesman  (the  Chairman  of  Gosplan,  N.A.  Voznesenskii) 
calling  for  communist-led  uprisings  in  Europe,  and  E.  Varga,  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  World  Economics  and  World  Politics  (who 
appears  to  have  been  closer  to  Malenkov),  calling  for  a  more  conserva¬ 
tive  and  cautious  policy.  In  early  1948,  representatives  of  the 
Yugoslav  leadership,  closely  tied  to  the  Zhdanov  line  and  probably 
aligned  with  the  Zhdanov  faction,  called  for  uprisings  in  Asia  at  a 
meeting  in  Calcutta  of  the  World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth  (a 
communist  front  organization)  and  of  the  Indian  Communist  Party 
Congress  during  the  same  visit.  The  Zhdanov-Voznesenskii  line  pre¬ 
dominated  briefly  but  led  to  major  setbacks  both  in  Asia  and  Europe 
that  seem  to  have  contributed  to  the  1948-50  purges  of  Zhdanovites  in 
the  USSR  and  the  expulsion  from  the  Cominform  of  the  activist  Yugo¬ 
slavs  in  June  1948.  The  Zhdanovite  line  has  not  regained  ascendancy 
since;  the  USSR  has  preferred  intimate  relations  with  non-communist 

single  party  regimes  in  power  to  loyal  and  consistent  support  for 
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communist  parties  out  of  power.  Moscow  is  likely  to  maintain  this 
approach  for  some  time  to  come.  Because  of  the  results  of  the 
Kremlin’s  posture,  elements  in  Peking  and  in  Havana  have  voiced  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  the  preference  frequently  given  by  Moscow  to  non-communist 
regimes  over  communist  leaders.  Certainly  the  lack  of  Soviet  support 
for  China  in  the  Sino-Indian  border  dispute  and  the  major  arms  ship¬ 
ments  to  Egypt  and  Indonesia  (two  non-communist  states),  as  well  as 
to  India,  at  the  very  time  when  China  felt  it  was  not  being  supplied 

adequately  by  its  Soviet  "allies,"  eventually  led  to  Peking's  disen- 
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chantment.  For  practical  as  well  as  Maoist  doctrinal  reasons, 
therefore,  Moscow's  conduct  in  the  Third  World  could  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  Moreover,  the  Kremlin's  cynical 
behavior  invited  denunciation  on  charges  of  "opportunism,"  particularly 
when  Moscow  decided  to  shore  up  pro-Soviet  regimes  in  Egypt  and 


Algeria  by  colluding  in  the  elimination  of  their  local  communist 
parties  (which  had  been  steadfastly  Muscovite  in  their  attitude). 

A  major  cause  of  the  cool  relations  between  Havana  and  the  USSR 
in  the  1960s  stemmed  from  the  Soviet  disinclination  to  push  the  United 
States  too  overtly  and  too  hard  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  where  tough 
American  reaction  was  most  to  be  expected.  The  Cubans  probably  found 
Soviet  backbone  to  be  conspicuously  wanting  during  the  final  phase  of 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  and  the  1965  turmoil  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  (when  the  United  States  intervened  to  avert  the  creation  of  a 
"second"  Cuba).  The  conflict  of  interests,  during  this  period  of 
Soviet  strategic  weakness,  between  Russian  caution  and  Cuban  adventur¬ 
ism  well  could  have  led  to  a  major  confrontation,  had  Che  Guevara  not 
been  killed  in  Bolivia  in  1967.  It  was  there  that  Guevara  was  going 
to  initiate  the  first  of  "numerous  Vietnams,"  easing  military  pressure 
on  Hanoi. 

Guevara's  death  resulted  in  a  weakening  cf  the  more  radical  fac¬ 
tion  in  Havana  and  increased  the  confidence  of  the  "Muscovite"  ele¬ 
ments  in  Cuba,  perhaps  nudging  Castro  and  his  brother  Raul  away  from 
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the  Guevara  line. 

Peking  too  had  witnessed  internal  factional  struggles,  based  on 
the  issue  of  how  closely  to  adhere  to  Soviet  policy  to  reap  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  Soviet  aid  and  support.  In  the  Chinese  case,  in  each  in¬ 
stance,  the  "modernizers"  (Kao  Kang  and  Jao  Shu-shih  in  1953-54, 
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P'eng  Teh-huai  and  Huang  K'e-ch'eng  in  1959,  and  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing, 
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Liu  Shao-ch'i,  and  Lo  Jui-ch'ing  in  1965-1966),  wished  to  "tilt" 
back  somewhat  toward  the  Soviet  Union  (so  that  China  might  avail  it¬ 
self  of  the  arms,  technology  and  industrial  capacity  that  the  USSR 
could  provide) .  But  they  were  beaten  (although  Teng  and  Lo  subse¬ 
quently  staged  a  comeback) .  Prolonged  isolation  may  have  been  worth¬ 
while  for  Mao,  because  China  never  has  been  economically  as  reliant 
upon  the  USSR  as  Cuba,  particularly  with  regard  to  petroleum.  Nor  is 
China's  economy  completely  tied  to  one  commodity,  unlike  the  domina¬ 
tion  sugar  exercises  ove  Cuban  trade. ^  Finally,  China  is  an 
imposing  power  by  virtue  of  mere  size,  population,  and  resources  (even 
if  many  are  untapped).  Cuba  projects  no  such  aura,  except  insofar  as  Che 
Guevara  and  Fidel  Castro  were  built  up  as  romantic  heroes  of  the  far 
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Appendix  B 

ECONOMICS  IN  CUBAN-SOVIET  RELATIONS 

Officially,  the  CMEA  policy  is  defined  as: 

a  process  of  the  international  socialist  division  of 
labour,  the  drawing  closer  of  their  economies  and  the 
formation  of  modern,  highly  effective  national  economic 
structures,  of  a  gradual  drawing  closer  and  evening  out 
of  their  economic  development  levels,  a  formation  of 
deep  and  enduring  ties  in  the  basic  branches  of  the 
economy,  science,  and  technology,  an  expansion  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  international  market  of  these  coun-  ^ 
tries,  and  an  improvement  of  commodity-money  relations. 

The  principle  of  "International  Socialist  Division  of  Labor" 
upon  which  CMEA  now  is  based  requires  each  member  state  to  concentrate 
its  productive  capacity  in  the  few  sectors  of  the  economy  in  which  it 
has  comparative  natural  advantages.  The  result  is  that  less-developed 
and  smaller  states  are  likely  to  become  totally  dependent  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  community  to  supply  them  with  most  of  the  products  that 
do  not  come  within  their  areas  of  specialty.  For  Cuba,  application  of 
this  concept  would  mean  continued  and  perhaps  increased  dependency 
upon  the  vicissitudes  of  the  global  sugar  market  (even  though  the 
Soviet  Union  is  assisting  some  Cuban  industrial  projects),  because  it 
would  discourage  badly  needed  diversification  of  the  economy.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  Cubans  would  have  to  rely  on  the  largesse  of  more  advanced 
CMEA  states  with  regard  to  important  industrial  products,  and  upon 
Soviet  indulgence  in  subsidizing  Cuban  sugar,  whenever  the  world  market 
price  declines.  Moreover,  in  1986,  Cuba's  debts  to  the  USSR  will  be 
due,  currently  estimated  at  well  over  §5  billion,  despite  Soviet  will¬ 
ingness  to  accept  Cuban  sugar  at  inflated  prices  in  exchange  for  Soviet 
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oil. 

Another  question  mark  hovers  over  Cuba's  dependency  upon  the 
Russians  for  spare  parts  and  servicing  of  Soviet-built  Cuban  industrial 
facilities  and  their  products. 
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Even  if  Castro  cooperates  politically  with  Moscow,  what  will 
happen  in  the  1980s,  when  the  Soviet  petroleum  tap  may  begin  to  run 
dry?  It  is  highly  doubtful  whether  Cuba  will  be  regarded  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  East  European  states  when  the  Kremlin  has  to  determine  its 
priority  list  of  customers  for  Soviet  oil. 

It  is  a  very  serious  question,  therefore,  just  how  much  Castro 
has  mortgaged  Cuba's  economy,  and  what  leverage  he  has  to  counter 
the  Soviet  economic  stranglehold,  should  Havana's  and  Moscow's 
political  preferences  diverge  again. 
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III.  ANGOLA 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  COMPETING  MOVEMENTS 

The  largest  political  group  in  Angola  probably  is  Jonas  Savimbi's 
UNITA,  representing  the  Ovimoundu,  some  40  percent  of  the  Angolan 
population  who  live  in  the  southwest  of  the  country.  Savimbi  was 
aided  by  the  South  Africans  during  the  fall  of  1975,  which  may  have 
undermined  his  credibility  outside  the  country,  although  apparently 
not  among  his  own  people. 

The  FNLA,  led  by  Holden  Roberto,  represents  ethnic  elements  con¬ 
stituting  about  20  percent  of  Angolans,  essentially  the  Bakongo  people 
who  live  in  the  north  and  span  both  sides  of  the  Zaire-Angola  border. 

The  MPLA  represents  the  area  around  Luanda,  inhabited  by  the 
Mbundu.  They  have  had  a  long  association  with  Moscow  and  with  other 
left  wing  groups,  most  notably  the  PAIGC. 

In  January  of  1975,  representatives  of  the  MPLA,  the  FNLA,  and 

the  UNITA  met  at  Alvor,  Portugal,  and  agreed  temporarily  to  share 

power.'*'  Elections  were  to  be  held  in  November  of  that  year.  However, 

the  arrangement  fell  apart  within  a  few  weeks  and,  according  to  one 

account,  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1975  elements  of  the  Cuban  task 
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force  in  Syria  were  shuttled  secretly  to  Angola. 

Soviet-Cuban  intervention  on  behalf  of  MPLA  leader  Neto  simply 
was  a  case  of  minority  regional  or  ethnic  group  being  assisted  in  the 
elimination  of  its  rivals.  The  major  difference  between  Soviet 
assistance  to  Nigeria  in  1967-70  and  to  the  MPLA  in  1975-78  was  that 
in  the  former  instance  the  majority  was  being  helped  to  suppress  a 
minority,  whereas  in  Angola  a  minority  was  being  assisted  in  suppress¬ 
ing  the  majority.  In  Nigeria,  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  particular 
ideological  reason  for  backing  the  Lagos  regime.  In  Angola,  there 
has  been  an  evident  organizational  link  between  Moscow  and  the  MPLA, 
but  ideological  motivations  for  intervention  hardly  have  been  clear- 
cut.  Holden  Roberto's  credentials  as  an  "anti-imperialist  leader" 
were  no  less  impressive  than  Neto's.  Savimbi  may  have  shown  a  less 
radical  tinge,  but  he  represneted  an  ethnic  group  (the  country's 


largest),  and  not  any  particular  class.  In  fact,  Neto's  MPLA  proba¬ 
bly  contains  a  larger  "upper  class"  component  than  the  other  two 
movements. 

U.S.  REACTIONS 

In  January  of  1975,  the  United  States  had  supplied  the  FNLA  with 
insignificant  amounts  of  financial  aid  ($300,000).  When  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Angola  deteriorated.  Secretary  Kissinger  arranged  for  an 
additional  $30,000,000  to  be  funneled  covertly  to  the  FNLA  and  UNITA. 
The  post-Watergate,  post- Vietnam  U.S.  Congress  cut  off  all  aid  to 
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Angola  through  an  amendment  by  Senator  Dick  Clark.  This  action  may 
well  have  been  perceived  by  the  USSR  and  its  associated  as  a  carte 
blanche  for  escalating  their  military  presence  in  Africa.  In  January 
of  1976,  the  month  after  the  Clark  Amendment  passed,  the  Soviet  Union 
started  airlifting  troops  directly  from  Cuba  (on  Il-62s)  rather  than 
transporting  them  by  ship  from  the  Middle  East,  or  relying  on  the 
Cubans  to  airlift  themselves  in  old  Bristol  Britannias.5 

When  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. ,  Andrew  Young,  said  the 
Cuban  presence  constituted  a  "stabilizing  influence"  in  Africa,  it 
probably  confirmed  Moscow's  perception  of  American  indifference  or 
impotence  in  the  face  of  Soviet  activism  in  Africa.  The  subsequent 
dispatch  of  Cuban  forces  to  the  Ogaden  in  Ethiopia  and  their  role  in 
Shaba  might  well  have  occurred  in  any  case;  nevertheless,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  precise  role  in  these  decisions  of  apparent 
signals  of  U.S.  weakness. 

It  is  not  clear  to  what  degree  American  policy  has  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  major  financial  interests  in  Angola  and  Cabinda  of  Gulf 
Oil  and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  Boeing. ^  Gulf  Oil  has  contributed 
major  revenues  to  Angola  throughout  the  turmoil  of  the  last  few 
years;  recently,  the  MPLA  authorities  have  become  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  financial  support.  A  bond  of  sorts  may  have  been  created  as 
a  result,  but  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  just  how  much  such  economic 
interests  may  have  contributed  to  the  normalization  of  relations 
between  Washington  and  the  MPLA  in  the  summer  of  1978. 
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ZAIRE'S  ROLE 

Zaire's  ruler,  Mobutu,  has  been  Holden  Roberto's  main  supporter. 
However,  in  the  summer  of  1978,  Mobutu  apparently  agreed  to  terminate 
his  assistance  to  Roberto.  Zaire  is  almost  entirely  landlocked  and 
has  relied  traditionally  upon  ports  in  Angola  and  Mozambique.  That 
factor  gives  these  two  countries  leverage  over  Zaire,  with  its 
economic  dependence  on  the  export  of  minerals,  particularly  copper 
and  cobalt.  Such  leverage  is  enhanced  by  the  Cuban  military  presence 
in  Angola  and  Castro's  demonstrated  ability  to  exploit  that  presence 
to  aid  and  abet  separatists  in  Shaba  province,  where  most  of  Zaire’s 
mineral  resources  are  situated.  Thus  the  traditionally  pro-Western 
Mobutu  is  being  cajoled  into  helping  the  MPLA  defeat  his  friend 
Roberto  to  terminate  the  conflict  along  the  Zaire-Angola  frontier, 
with  its  deleterious  economic  repercussions. 

It  is  taking  very  long  for  the  MPLA  to  complete  its  victory, 
despite  Soviet  help  and  the  presence  of  the  Cubans.  Probably  this 
reflects  the  composition  of  the  MPLA,  representing  an  ethnic  minority 
in  Angola. 
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IV.  ADVANTAGES  TO  THE  USSR  OF  USE  OF  SURROGATE 
FORCES  IN  AFRICA  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


CUBAN  PLUSES 

It  is  doubtful  that  news  of  a  Soviet  victory  over  "imperialist 
forces"  in  Angola  or  elsewhere  would  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of 
bolstering  the  image  of  Soviet  leadership,  or  legitimizing  Soviet 
arbitrary  rule  domestically.  A  smaller  state  might  be  able  to  assert 
itself  in  Africa,  and  even  claim  major  victory,  witho'  1  appearing  to 
be  a  bully  boy. 

A  Soviet  force  is  likely  to  have  a  far  more  abrasive  effect  upon 
Angolans  and  other  Africans  than,  for  example,  Cubans,  many  of  whom 
are  at  least  partly  of  African  ancestry.  Soviet  emissaries  have  a 
long  history  of  haughty,  aloof,  even  arrogant  behavior.  One  observer 
has  quoted  an  Angolan  official  to  the  effect  that 

the  Soviets  .  .  .  usually  demand  rooms  in  the  best  hotels 
or  well-furnished  houses  with  air  conditioning  and  new 
stoves  and  refrigerators,  which  cost  us  a  lot  of  our 
precious  foreign  exchange,  whereas  we  can  put  five  or  six 
Cubans  in  a  hot  one-bedroom  apartment  with  mattresses  on 
the  floor  and  we  will  never  hear  a  complaint.-^ 

A.fter  Che  Guevara  was  killed  in  Bolivia  and  the  failure  of  the 
much-vaunted  1970  sugar  harvest  to  attain  predicted  levels,  Castro 
may  have  believed  a  display  of  machismo  was  necessary.  With  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  French, 
Italian,  and  Yugoslav  Communist  parties  (although  Cuba  endorsed  the 
move) ,  Moscow  may  not  have  been  too  eager  to  be  seen  sending  Soviet 
expeditionary  forces  overseas.  Furthermore,  Soviet  troops  were 
reported  to  be  demoralized  when  they  encountered  hostility  from  the 
Czechoslovak  people  whose  "socialist  system"  they  were  supposed  to  be 
"saving,"  an  additional  disincentive  to  direct  use  of  the  Red  Army 
abroad. 

Before  the  1976  East  Berlin  Conference  of  European  Communist 

Parties,  the  USSR  went  to  great  lengths  to  include  the  recalcitrant 

PCI,  PCE,  and  League  of  Communists  of  Yugoslavia,  probably  to  create 
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a  unified  front  to  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  Thus,  the  Russians 
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were  unlikely  to  go  out  of  their  wav  to  provoke  further  controversies 
with  these  parties,  particularly  if  Moscow  could  achieve  its  objectives 
wichout  incurring  additional  problems. 

In  its  guise  as  a  "Cuban"  operation,  the  Angolan  incursion  received 

Tito's  support,  to  the  point  of  allowing  Soviet  arms  shipments  bound 
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for  the  Cubans  in  Angola  to  overfly  Yugoslavia;  the  Italian  Communist 

Party  also  gave  explicit  and  even  enthusiastic  support  to  the  Cubans 

and  refrained  from  adverse  comment  on  the  Soviet  logistical  role  in 
4 

the  venture. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  ■'Eurocommunists"  would  have  been 
quite  as  supportive  if  Soviet  rather  than  Cuban  forces  had  to  shoulder 
the  bulk  of  the  fighting  in  Africa.  Admittedly,  if  Moscow  were  to 
regard  a  particular  action  as  essential,  the  feelings  of  the  Italians 
or  the  PCE  would  be  given  short  shrift.  However,  direct  Soviet  inter¬ 
vention  was  not  essential  in  Africa.  Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  Soviet  overseas  expedition  to  a  primative  tropical  region  could  be 
carried  out  without  adverse  effect  upon  the  morale  of  Soviet  fighting 
men  (and,  eventually,  their  dependents  back  home). 

Were  the  operation  to  bog  down,  the  result  most  likely  would  be  a 
disastrous  decline,  both  in  the  regime's  credibility,  and  the  image  of 
the  Red  Army.  Thus,  although  Castro  had  little  to  lose  from  an  African 
encounter,  the  Soviet  Union  had  little  to  gain  from  direct  participation 
in  combat.  Consequently,  backing  the  Cubans  held  the  prospect  of  reap¬ 
ing  the  strategic  benefits  of  Havana's  new  foothold  in  Africa — if  all 
went  well. 

In  the  event  that  the  campaign  proceeded  less  than  smoothly,  the 
Soviet  leadership  would  not  incur  much  of  the  blame;  after  all,  inex¬ 
perienced  Cubans  were  claiming  to  be  operating  of  their  own  accord. 
Moreover,  joint  ventures,  based  on  Soviet  logistical  support,  would 
provide  an  opportunity  to  solidify  the  rapprochement  with  Cuba  that 
had  developed  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  Cuban 
intelligence  network  apparently  is  subservient  to  the  Soviet  apparatus, 
so  presumably  the  Cuban  presence  (as  well  as  a  sprinkling  of  Soviet 


and  East  European  elements)  would  net  the  KGB  some  extremely  useful 
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contacts.^  A  key  Soviet  consideration  is  probably  that  Cuban  involve¬ 
ment  was  far  less  risky  than  direcc  Russian  involvement,  in  terms  of 
jeopardizing  Moscow's  ability  to  maintain  detente  in  a  form  palatable 
to  the  United  States. 

THE  U.S.  FACTOR 

If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  become  an  overt  actor  in  an  armed 
overseas  venture,  a  legal  problem  is  the  June  22,  1973  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  the  Pi-evention  of  Nuclear  War ,  which  states  that  "the  parties  [the 
two  signatory  states]  agree.  .  .that  each  party  will  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against.  .  .  the  allies  of  the  other  party  and 
against  other  countries  in  circumstances  which  may  endanger  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security. This  codified  the  "Basic  Principles" 
endorsed  by  the  two  superpowers,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  two  opposing 
blocs,  on  May  29,  1972,  during  the  Moscow  Summit.^  (These  "Principles" 
committed  the  parties  to  refrain  from  exploiting  crisis  situations, 
particularly  in  the  Third  World,  for  unilateral  gains.) 

Presumably  the  Soviet  Union  embarked  upon  the  detente  process 
believing  it  had  something  to  gain  from  agreements  on  such  topics  as 
SALT.  Certainly  one  way  of  jeopardizing  negotiations  was  blatant  vio¬ 
lation  of  this  understanding.  Not  only  would  that  strengthen  the 
influence  of  important  circles  in  the  West  that  already  harbored  deep 
suspicions  of  Soviet  intentions,  but  it  was  bound  to  deprive  the  Western 
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arms  control  lobby  of  much  of  its  political  ammunition.  After  all,  it 
would  be  hard  to  argue  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  negotiating  in  good 
faith  in  SALT  if  it  were  simultaneously  violating  the  two  protocols 
governing  the  general  behavior  of  the  two  powers. 

MIDDLE  EAST  PRECEDENTS 

Some  analysts  have  argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  violated  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  these  agreements  ever  with  the  more  covert 
aspects  of  its  conduct  during  the  period  leading  up  to  and  including 
the  October  1973,  War  in  the  Middle  East,  well  beyond  the  first 
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ceasefire.  When  these  analyses  appeared,  the  full  extent  of  the  use 
of  proxy  forces  on  the  side  of  the  Arab  states  during  this  period  was 
not  widely  known.  It  now  appears  that  the  USSR  first  resorted  to  sur¬ 
rogates  to  a  really  significant  extent  during  1973-74,  Although  the 
Vietnam  conflict  was  still  in  full  tilt.  North  Vietnamese  personnel 
reportedly  were  brought  in  to  defend  Syrian  air  space  over  Damascus 
and  North  Korean  pilots  to  fly  over  Egypt  (ultimately  to  eng" %e  Israeli 
planes  in  that  sector).^ 

Cubans,  North  Koreans,  and  North  Vietnamese,  of  course,  do  not 
represent  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  East  Germans,  however,  have  been 
active  but  not  as  combat  troops.  Resort  to  non-Warsaw  Pact  elements, 
as  viewed  in  Moscow,  presumably  would  implicate  the  Soviet  Union  far 
less  than  active  combat  participation  of  forces  from  countries  formally 
allied  with  the  USSR  and,  in  most  cases,  occupied  by  Red  Array  units  and 
subordinated  to  Soviet  military  command. ^ 

Four  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  1973  war,  Brezhnev  is 
alleged  to  have  requested  direct  Cuban  military  participation  (particu¬ 
larly  of  armored  units)  in  the  forthcoming  conflict.  If  this  Foreign 
Report  account  is  correct,  the  request  took  place  approximately  one 
month  after  the  June  23,  1973,  Washington  accord  was  signed;  in  that 
case,  the  USSR  apparently  initiated  resort  to  proxies  when  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  still  brand  new  and  was  bound  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  planning  Soviet  foreign  policy.  (It  may  be  that  the  Cubans  were 
intended  only  for  special  situations,  as  they  had  not  yet  arrived  when 
the  October  War  started  or  when  the  first  ceasefire,  on  October  22, 
finally  stopped  Israeli  forces  a  few  miles  from  Damascus. 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  in  a  hectic  campaign  of  retonst ruction 
of  the  wrecked  Syrian  military  machine  (entirely  at  Soviet  expense) , 
additional  North  Vietnamese  (pilots)  were  reportedly  brought  in  and 
Soviet  and  East  German  engineers  and  officers  rebuilt  the  Syrian  artil¬ 
lery  and  anti-air  defenses.  Two  full  Cuban  armored  brigades  reportedly 
were  airlifted  from  Cuba  (by  Cubana  Aviacion  Airliners  normally  used 
for  commercial  flights) ;  the  Cubans  themselves  unloaded  tanks,  trained 
Syrian  tank  corpsroen,  and  used  the  opportunity  to  learn  new  combat 
methods  (derived  from  the  lessons  of  the  October  war)  from  Soviet  ana 
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East  German  officers.  During  this  period,  members  of  Palestinian 

Arab  paramilitary  units,  who  had  been  (and  continue  to  be)  trained  in 
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Cuba,  served  as  interpreters. 

Soon  after  Israel  and  Egypt  signed  a  "disengagement  agreement" 
on  January  18,  1974,  Cuban  forces  reportedly  joined  a  Syrian  armored 
division  on  Mt.  Herrnon.  Tanks  at  the  front  carried  mixed  Cuban-Svrian 
crews  (usually  Syrian  signalmen  and  drivers  and  Cuban  commanders  and 
gunners — apparently  a  precursor  to  the  identical  allocation  of  duties 
between  Cubans  and  Ethiopians  in  t^e  Ogaden).  Early  in  the  morning  of 
February  4,  1974,  the  Cuban/Syrian  tank  forces,  in  conjunction  with  a 
barrage  from  artillery  units  (reportedly  consaanded  by  East  German  and 
Russian  officers),  began  firing  on  Israeli  forces.  Thus  started  the 
"War  of  Attrition"  on  the  Golan  Heights  (which  was  to  last  until  the 
May  31,  1974,  Syrian- Israeli  "Disengagement  Agreement").  Seven  hours 
after  the  Cuban/Syrian  offensive  of  February  4  started,  the  Israelis 
counterattacked.  According  to  available  reports,  during  the  next  few 
hours  18  "Syrian"  tanks  were  destroyed. 

The  United  States,  along  with  Israel,  apparently  kept  secret  the 

reports  that  the  Israeli  Array  was  engaged  in  coci>at  with  more  than  just 
14 

Syrian  forcer.  It  remains  a  major  question  whether,  or  to  what  ex¬ 
tent,  U. S.  reaction  might  have  been  different  had  there  been  Soviet 
troops  in  the  Syrian  tanks. 

Significant  airlifts  of  Cuban  forces  reportedly  were  observed 
during  late  February  and  early  March,  precipitating  a  partial  Israeli 
mobilization  of  reserves  and  shift  of  tanks  to  the  Golan  front,  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Rafael  Eytan.  According  to  one  unconfirmed  account, 
during  the  Februarv-'isy  1974,  "War  of  Attrition,”  the  Cubans  suffered 
casualties  of  approximately  180  killed  and  250  wounded,  whereas  the 
Israelis  lost  68  dead  and  178  wounded.  If  so,  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  the  Cubans  as  early  as  1974  had  confronted  a  mechanized  "enemy" 
army  in  combat  (in  addition  to  a  subsequent,  brief  encounter  with  South 
African  forces  in  Angola).  Apparently,  Havana's  forces  did  not  conduct 
themselves  as  well  as  they  might  have  hoped.  Once  they  were  withdrawn 
from  the  front,  Cuban  forces  reportedly  spent  considerable  time  with 
Soviet  officers  (who  had  observed  in  detail  the  course  of  the  February- 
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May  conflict) ,  discussing  the  mistakes  of  the  "War  of  Attrition"  and, 
(in  conjunction  with  Syrian  forces)  engaging  in  exercises  based  on  the 
lessons  of  the  fighting. ^ 

AFRICAN  FOLLOW-UP 

One  night  early  in  the  spring  of  1975,  Cubana  Aviacion  planes 
apparently  were  put  to  work  again,  this  time  ferrying  Cuban  soldiers 
from  Syria  to  Angola.  Subsequently,  some  Cuban  officers  were  reported 
once  again  to  be  involved  in  the  Middle  East,  this  time  aiding  Pales¬ 
tinian  Arab  elements  against  Syrian  army  units  in  Lebanon,  during  that 
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country's  "civil  war."  (It  remains  unclear  to  what  extent  this 
action  meshed  with  Soviet  policy.) 

Having  noted  that  the  United  States  seemed  willing  to  tolerate 
Cuban  activities  in  the  Middle  East  so  soon  after  the  June  22,  1973, 
agreement,  Moscow  must  have  been  tempted  to  foster  Cuban  participation 
in  combat  on  a  grander  scale  (if  in  a  less  prominent  environment). 
Consequently,  the  Cubans  drastically  augmented  their  previously  very 
limited  presence  in  Angola.  Then,  emboldened  by  success,  Cuba  felt 
free  to  intervene  in  Ethiopia  in  fairly  large  numbers  when  the  Soviet 
Union's  precarious  balancing  act  between  Somalia  and  Ethiopia  proved 
no  longer  tenable  in  1977-78. 

A  Somali  Minister  confided  f>  Amaud  de  B<--rchgrave  that,  in  1973, 
five  years  before  the  Cuban  expeditionary  force's  arrival  to  join  the 
Ethiopian  army  in  the  drive  against  the  Somali  military  effort  to 
"liberate"  the  Ogaden,  Castro  had  offered  Somali  President  Muhammed 
Siad  Barre  tne  use  of  Cuban  troops  to  help  pluck  the  Ogaden  from 
Ethiopia.^  (At  that  time,  of  course,  Soviet-Somali  relations  had 
been  fairly  intimate.) 
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V.  POSSIBLE  COSTS  TO  THE  USSR  Or  SURROGATE 
OPERATIONS,  AND  OTHER  SOVIET  CONSIDERATIONS 


In  the  Polemic  on  the  Genera ~  Line  of  the  International  Communist 
Movement ,  published  by  Peking  in  1965  to  air  its  grievances,  two  of 
the  key  complaints  pertained  to  Russian  willingness  to  "fight  to  the 
last  Chinese  soldier"  in  Korea  and  to  Soviet  reluctance  to  extend  a 
nrotecti  ...  shield  over  China  so  that  a  "War  of  National  Liberation" 
could  be  launched  against  Taiwan.  Peking  referred  in  the  same  breath 
to  "The  Korean  War  against  U. S.  aggression  in  which  we  fought  side  by 
side  with  the  Korean  comrades  and  our  struggle  against  the  United 
States  in  the  Taiwan  Straits."  (In  this  context,  Korea  could  be  anal¬ 
ogized  to  Angola,  and  Taiwan  to  Venezuela  or  Bolivia.)  The  Chinese 
described  their  role  in  Korea  essentially  as  surrogates  for  the  USSR 
"We  ourselves  preferred  to  shoulder  the  heavy  sacrifices  necessary  and 
stood  in  the  first  line  of  defense  of  the  Socialist  Camp  so  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  stay  in  the  second  line."'*' 

Of  course,  analogies  may  be  taken  too  far.  It  is  not  clear  to 
what  degree  the  Chinese  entered  the  Korean  conflict  with  genuine  hope 
that  the  Kremlin  would  assist  the  PLA  in  a  Taiwan  "liberation"  campaign. 
It  would  be  overstating  the  case  to  define  the  PRC's  relationship  to 
the  USSR  during  the  early  1950s  as  that  of  a  mere  proxy,  but  the  Chinese 
probably  believed  that  Moscow's  perception  of  Peking  was  precisely  that. 
Russia's  failure  to  back  the  Chinese  adequately  (as  far  as  Peking  was 
concerned)  followed  China's  Korean  sacrifices,  whereas  Havana's  unsuc¬ 
cessful  Bolivia  venture  preceded  Cuba's  surrogate  role  in  Africa.  How¬ 
ever,  should  Castro,  emboldened  by  African  successes,  insist  on  Soviet 
participation  in  future  Latin  American  ventures  in  payment  for  favors 
rendered.  Moscow  might  find  itself  in  something  of  a  quandary.  Pre¬ 
cisely  for  the  reasons  that  render  support  for  surrogate  forces  prefer¬ 
able  to  direct  Soviet  intervention,  the  Politburo  might  consider  major 
Soviet  operations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  too  risky.  Moreover,  even 
providing  Soviet  logistical  infrastructure  for  such  ventures  in  this 
portion  of  the  world  would  be  regarded  by  the  Kremlin  as  a  dubious  prop¬ 
osition  because  of  the  same  considerations  that  have  kept  the  USSR  from 
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probing  too  deeply  into  Latin  America  since  1962.  Moscow  well  remembers 
U. S.  reactions  to  the  Guatemalan  affair  in  1952  and  to  the  disorders  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965.  not  to  mention  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 
itself  and  perhaps,  the  fall  c  Allende.  Moreover,  the  Kremlin  does 
not  wish  to  jeopardize  other  Soviet  interests  in  such  matters  as  SALT 
or  M(B) FR. 

The  USSR  cannot  very  well  discourage  Castro  from  glorifying  his 
African  successes  to  justify  the  cost  in  Cuban  blood.  However,  Moscow 
also  cannot  afford  to  let  Havana  develop  unrealistic  perceptions  either 
of  its  own  military  capabilities  or  of  its  political  role. 

One  error  committed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  connection  with  the 
role  of  the  Chinese  forces  in  Korea  was  compelling  Peking  to  reimburse 
Moscow  for  the  weapons  that  the  USSR  sent  to  the  Korean  front.  While 
the  Chinese  were  shedding  their  blood  on  the  Korean  battlefield,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  war  profiteering  at  Peking's  expense,  as  the  ’Polemic 
pointed  out  so  bitterly: 

As  for  Soviet  loans  to  China,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
China  used  them  mostly  for  the  purchase  of  war  material  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  used  against 
U.S.  agression.  The  Chinese  people. . .made  great  sacrifices 
and  incurred  vast  military  expenses.  The  Chinese  Communist 
party  has  always  considered  that  this  was  the  Chinese  people's 
...internationalist  duty  and  that  it  is  nothing  to  boast  of. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  paying  the  principal  and  interest 
on  these  Soviet  loans,  which  account  for  a  considerable  part 
of  our  yearly  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  even  the 
war  material  supplied  to  China  in  the  war  to  resist  U.S.  ag¬ 
gression  and  aid  Korea,  has  not  been  given  gratis. 

Apparently,  this  practice  engendered  no  little  resentment  in 
Peking. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  USSR  has  learned  a  lesson  from  its 
experiences  with  I  he  PRC  or  has  realized  merely  that  Cuba  could  not 
conduct  a  successful  African  campaign  without  the  Soviet  Union  supply¬ 
ing  weapons  and  "lift"  at  its  own  expense.  Regardless  of  the  motiva¬ 
tion  for  Soviet  behavior,  Cuba's  expeditionary  force  has  been  the 
beneficiary  of  the  aftermath  of  the  Korean  episode  and  no  cause  seems 
to  have  been  given,  at  least  so  far,  for  recriminations  against  Moscow 
on  Cuba's  part. 
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Cuba's  response  to  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  was  to  support 

the  doctrine  of  "proletarian  internationalism"  and  to  insist  that 

Moscow  should  apply  this  "Brezhnev  '  ;trine"  also  in  the  event  that 
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the  West  attempts  to  undermine  ot1*'  .  isting  communist  regimes: 

The  statement  by  TASS  explaining  the  decision  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  Warsaw  Pa'’*'  says  in  its  final  paragraph: 

The  brother  nations  firml  and  resolutely  oppose  their 
unbreakable  solidarity  against  any  threat  from  abroad. 

They  will  never  permit  anyone  to  snatch  away  even  a  single 
link  of  the  socialist  community.  We  ask:  Does  this  state¬ 
ment  include  Vietnam?  Does  this  statment  include  Korea? 

Does  this  statement  include  Cuba?  Does  it  consider  Vietnam, 

Korea,  and  Cuba  as  links  in  the  socialist  camp  that  cannot 
be  snatched  away  by  the  imperialists? 

On  the  basis  of  this  declaration,  Warsaw  Pact  divisions  were 
sent  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  we  ask:  Will  Warsaw  Pact  divi¬ 
sions  be  sent  to  Vietnam  also  if  the  imperialists  increase 
their  aggression  agains  the  country  and  the  people  of  Viet¬ 
nam  ask  for  this  aid?  Will  Warsaw  Pact  divisions  be  sent 
to  the  Korean  Democratic  Republic  if  the  Yankee  imperialists 
attack  that  country?  Will  Warsaw  Fact  divisions  be  sent  to 
Cuba  if  the  Yankee  imperialists  attack  our  country ,  or  simp¬ 
ly  if 3  the  face  of  the  threat  of  an  attack  by  the  Yankee 

imperialists ,  our  country  requests  it?  (Emphasis  added.) 

This  constituted  an  overt  attempt  to  push  the  Soviet  Union  into 

an  even  tougher  position  with  regard  to  the  West.  Similarly,  at  one 

stage,  the  PRC  tried  to  prod  Moscow  to  extend  its  nuclear  shield  to 

cover  the  Chinese  in  a  confrontation  with  the  United  States  in  the 

Taiwan  Straits.  The  PRC  referred  to  the  Communist  bloc  "headed  by  the 

USSR,"  and  to  the  Soviet  Union  already  "building  communism,"  to  point 

out  both  the  obligation  and  the  capability  of  the  USSR  to  assert  its 
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power  in  support  of  the  interests  of  other  communist  regimes. 

Liberal  Cuban  use  of  the  term  "proletarian  internationalism," 
although  supporting  the  Russian  stand  in  the  dispute  with  the  Eurocom¬ 
munists,  could  prove  troublesome  to  Moscow  if  Havana  attempted  to  apply 
it  in  an  area  not  of  Moscow's  choosing. 

Regardless  of  whether  Havana  feels  that  it  has  earned  rewards  for 
its  performance  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  Castro  probably  has 
little  flexibility  left  to  act  independently  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
view  of  the  enormous  economic  debt  Havana  owes  Moscow,  Cuba's  dependence 
on  the  USSR  for  arms,'’  for  raw  materials  and,  particularly,  the  Soviet 
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subsidization  of  i.he  Cuban  economy,  and  the  integration  of  Cuba  into 
CMEA.6  Thus,  Castro  may  find  himself  very  disgruntled  from  time  to 
time  but  with  no  alternative  to  Soviet  dominance. 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  Soviet 
Union  "turning  off"  the  Cuban  military  machine  now  that  it  has  been 
activated.  For  example,  the  Shaba  incursion  of  1978,  resulting  in 
massacres  of  civilians  and  the  consequent  entry  of  West  European  pro¬ 
tective  forces,  probably  distressed  the  Soviet  leaders,  who  like  convey¬ 
ing  an  aura  of  vast  power  and  forward  thrust,  but  not  necessarily  of 
open  brutality;  even  less  can  Moscow  wish  to  activate  a  Wester  response- 
mechanism  through  bloody  incidents  in  Africa.  Presumably,  one  of  the 
Soviet  reasons  for  using  proxies  is  to  make  it  awkward  for  the  West  to 
react  on  the  ground,  because  it  might  seem  humiliating  for  a  developed 
state  to  have  to  fight  with  Cubans  and  Africans.  The  political  diffi¬ 
culties  engendered  by  American  involvement  in  Vietman  bear  witness  to 
that  aspect. 

An  instance  when  such  considerations  might  not  apply  would  be  a 
prima  facie  case  of  humanitarian  assistance  in  the  wake  of  the  slaughter 
of  women,  children,  and  clergy,  as  occurred  in  the  copper-rich  Shaba 
Province  of  Zaire,  where  the  French  felt  compelled  to  intervene,  pur¬ 
portedly  on  humanitarian  grounds.  Even  this  episode,  however,  did  not 
necessarily  lead  to  an  unequivocal  Soviet  setback.  Tanzania's  Julius 
Nyerere,  an  influential  African  statesman  not  traditionally  viewed  as 
pro-Soviet,  condemned  the  French  and  Belgian  reaction,  but  did  not 
comment  on  the  invading  forces  who  provoked  the  European  response. 

His  statement,  and  the  lack  of  O.A.U.  consensus  on  the  issue,  minimized 
the  damage  suffered  by  Soviet  and  Cuban  interests.  Although  the  degree 
of  Cuban  involvement  in  the  Shaba  incursions  has  not  been  fully  estab- 
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lished,  Moscow  is  unlikely  to  have  been  enti rely  delighted  at  the  way 
events  unfolded  there.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Cubans  would  have 
assumed  any  major  commitments  in  Africa  without  assurance  of  Soviet 
support.  But  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  Soviet  day-by-day  super¬ 
vision  of  tactical  developments  under  battlefield  conditions. 

The  Soviet  Politburo  initially  may  have  viewed  its  rapprochement 
with  Cuba  not  so  much  in  terras  of  surrogate  warfare  in  Africa,  but 


rather  in  the  context  of  Moscow's  political/ideological  struggle  with 

China.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  major  clashes  with  China  along 
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the  Amur-Ussuri  occurred  soon  after  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
at  a  point  when  Moscow  probably  was  as  isolated  in  the  communist  world 
as  it  has  ever  been.^  At  the  June  1969  Moscow  Conference  of  Communist 
Parties,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  China,  North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam 
were  among  the  absentees.  Cuba  cagily  sent  only  an  observer  delega¬ 
tion.^  The  message  was  clear — Castro  is  willing  to  back  Brezhnev  (as 
demonstrated  by  Cuba's  general  support  for  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia),  but,  in  return  for  full  Cuban  loyalty,  the  USSR  must  pay  a 
price. 

Although  this  line  mirrored  the  P.R.C.'s  in  the  late  1950s  and  early 
1960s,  there  was  a  fundamental  difference.  As  indicated  by  the  famous 
episode  in  March  1953,  the  "doctored"  photograph  of  Mao  and  Malenkov  in 
Pravda ,  once  Stalin  died  Mao  was  regarded  as  the  senior  personality  in 
the  international  Communist  movement.  Malenkov  thought,  presumably,  that 
Mao  was  a  potential  kingmaker  even  within  the  USSR.  Castro  has  never 
achieved  comparable  stature.  Moreover,  by  virtue  of  its  size  and  popu¬ 
lation,  the  P.R.C.  commands  more  respect  and  poses  a  greater  challenge 
to  Soviet  "hegemonism"  than  Cuba.  During  the  late  1960s,  Castro's  policy, 
both  domestically  and  in  foreign  affairs,  had  an  extremely  left-wing 
tinge,  perhaps  comparable  to  Chinese  excesses  in  the  late  1950s. 

A  rather  backward  state  with  a  population  of  9-1/2  million,  de¬ 
pendent  economically  on  one  or  two  commodities,  cannot  be  genuinely 
autonomous  unless  it  is  willing  to  pay  the  extremely  high  social  costs 
inherent  in  such  a  policy.  The  example  of  poverty-stricken  Albania 
hardly  invited  imitation  on  Castro's  part.  The  failure  of  Cuba's 
"Great  Leap  Forward"  was  acknowledged  in  July  of  1970,  when  Castro 

announced  that  the  goal  of  a  ten  million  ton  sugar  harvest  had  not 
12 

been  achieved.  This  address  was  followed  by  a  broadening  of  the 

government,  featuring  the  rise  of  members  of  what  was  described  by  one 

analyst  as  the  "technocratic"  faction  led  by  Carlos  Raphael  Rodriguez 

(Deputy  Prime  Minister  responsible  for  Foreign  Relations),  who,  unlike 

Fidel  Castro  or  his  brother  Raul,  originally  was  a  member  of  the  Popu- 

13 

lar  Socialist  Party,  rather  than  of  the  guerrilla  element. 


These  "pragmatists"  leaned  toward  the  USSR,  hoping  that  Cuba  could 
avail  itself  of  Soviet  military,  industrial,  and  consumer  goods  and 
technology.  Although  some  in  this  group  were  ex-members  of  the  Musco¬ 
vite  PSP,  others  had  been  junior  participants  in  the  guerrilla  revolu¬ 
tion,  who  subsequently  were  trained  by  the  USSR  to  assume  technocratic 
14 

positions.  The  cooptation  in  the  Cuban  "establishment"  of  this 
faction,  which  was  not  identified  with  the  turmoil  of  the  abortive 
radical  reforms  of  the  late  1960s,  helped  to  stabilize  the  government 
and  reduce  some  of  the  pressures  on  Castro.  Although  this  group  might 
not  have  been  strong  enough  to  topple  him,  it  certainly  could  damage 
his  credibility.  By  promoting  some  of  its  members,  Castro  was  giving 
them  a  stake  in  stabilizing  the  situation. 

There  appears  to  have  been  compromise  involving  all  the  factions. 
Certainly  Cuba  is  far  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union  now  than  a  decade  ago, 
and  Havana  is  reaping  some  of  the  short  run  economic  and  technological 
benefits  of  allegiance  to  the  USSR.  Nor  can  it  be  asserted  that  the 
F.A.R.  (Cuba's  military  apparatus)  is  missing  any  opportunity  to  sharp¬ 
en  its  claws  in  the  name  of  "proletarian  internationalism,"  even  if 
the  site  of  operations  is  chosen  by  Moscow.  The  "Fidelistas"  have 
been  able  to  continue  "revolutionary"  activity  (although  one  might 
well  ask  just  why  the  MPLA  necessarily  should  be  viewed  as  more  "pro¬ 
gressive"  than  may  be  to  the  taste  of  those  still  loyal  to  Che  Guevara's 
theories.) 

To  a  great  extent,  the  three  factions  have  apparently  coalesced 
around  a  position  that  is  neither  ideal  for,  nor  anathema  to,  any  of 
them.  The  present  "line"  probably  is  closer  to  the  preferences  of  the 
"Pragmatists"  and  "Raulistas,"  than  of  the  "Fidelistas."  However, 

Fidel  Castro's  problems  in  1970  left  him  with  little  choice  but  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  others.  Given  the  circumstances,  he  has  come  out  with 
his  prestige  intact,  if  not  enhanced.  Whether  the  mortgaging  of  his 
country's  economy  and  his  acquiescence  in  Soviet  control  over  the  secur¬ 
ity  service  ultimately  will  hurt  him,  is  another  matter. 

The  creation  of  the  new  "coalition"  in  Havana  seems  to  have 
strengthened  links  with  the  USSR  because  many  of  the  newly  promoted 
personalities,  most  prominently  Rodriguez,  had  developed  considerably 


more  intimate  relations  with  the  Russians  than  had  Castro  himself. 

This  factor  apparently  helped  to  bridge  the  remaining  gaps  between 
Havana  and  Moscow,  as  the  Cubans  reorganized  their  political  system 
under  the  slogan  of  "Institutionalization  of  the  Revolution,"  moving 
toward  a  system  resembling  that  of  the  USSR.  The  cult  of  Fidel  was  all 
but  eliminated.  Moreover,  the  Cuban  economy  was  reoriented  toward 
closer  cooperation  with  the  USSR,  culminating  in  1972  in  the  admission 
of  Cuba  to  C.M.E.A.15 

The  cumulative  cost  to  Castro  personally  of  these  various  moves 
cannot  be  considered  insignificant.  Having  "routinized"  socialism  and 
moved  away  from  his  own  cult,  and  having  planted  himself  firmly  within 
the  Soviet  camp,  his  own  domestic  and  diplomatic  position  and  Cuba's 
international  standing  were  bound  to  have  suffered.  Castro,  moreover, 
needed  Soviet  aid  to  redress  some  of  Cuba's  economic  problems  (particu¬ 
larly  the  dearth  of  domestic  energy  production  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  sugar  market).  Thus,  he  was  shackled  by  serious  constraints,  dis¬ 
couraging  any  attempts  to  assert  Cuban,  or  his  own,  independence  with 
regard  to  Moscow.  After  U. S.  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Guevara's  death  (and,  ironically,  at  the  very  time  when  left-wing 
governments  took  over  in  Peru  and  Chile  and  later  in  Guyana  and  Jam¬ 
aica,  indicating  a  general  upsurge  in  radicalism) ,  Castro  had  to  shelve 

his  dreams  of  fostering  Cuban-led  guerrilla  movements  throughout  Latin 
16 

America.  Part  of  the  Soviet-Cuban  accommodation  implicitly  was  that 
Castro  should  not  disturb  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  exist¬ 
ing  governments  (whether  moderate  or  leftist)  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 
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VI.  THE  USSR  AND  AFRICA 


An  assessment  of  Soviet  goals  in  Africa  is  difficult  and  specula¬ 
tive-  at  best.  It  may  be  assumed  that  there  are  economic  aspects  to 
Moscow's  policy,  at  least  negatively — denial  of  strategic  resources  to 
the  West.  Long  term  prospects  of  actual  Soviet  control  of  those  re¬ 
sources  also  may  be  a  consideration;  however,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  lack  many  of  the  minerals  exported  by  Africa  in  the  immediate 
future.^"  In  terms  of  strategically  important  raw  materials,  one  area 
of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  is  of  single  importance;  Southern  Africa  (includ¬ 
ing  Angola,  Rhodesia,  South  Africa  and  Mozambique,  Botswana  and  Zambia), 
with  its  vast  yields  of  diamonds,  chrome,  platinum,  coal,  gold,  copper, 

cobalt,  vanadium,  manganese,  fluorspar,  uranium,  nickel,  and  other 
2 

minerals.  From  a  geostrategic  viewpoint,  however,  the  focal  area  is 
the  Horn  of  Africa,  with  all  of  its  impli cat ions  for  the  security  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula/Persian  Gulf  region  (and  its  oil). 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  major  producer,  and  in  many  cases  an  ex¬ 
porter,  of  almost  all  of  these  minerals  (the  major  exceptions  being 
uranium  and  fluorspar).  However,  the  United  States  imports  major 
quantities  of  ferromanganese,  platinum  group  metals,  vanadium,  and 
antimony,  as  well  as  all  of  its  chrome  and  vermiculite,  from  Southern 
Africa. J 

The  Soviet  strategy  of  denial  is  emphasized  by  Admiral  S.  G. 

Gorshkov's  preoccupation  with  disruption  of  sea  lines  of  communications 

4 

(SLOCs)  as  a  major  aspect  of  the  Soviet  fleet's  mission. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Southern  Africa  to  the  West  is  fully 
understood  by  the  Russians,  who  stress  the  vulnerability  of  the  sea 
lines  of  access  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  from  the  Southern  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  minerals  in  the  region.^ 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Soviet  Navy  is  interested  in 
African  ports  from  anti-submarine  warfare  (ASW) ,  interdiction,  and 
reconnaissance  standpoints.  From  November  1970  through  November  1977, 
Conakry,  Guinea  served  as  a  Soviet  reconnaissance  facility,  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  worldwide  Soviet  combined  exercises  (called  "Okean 
1975").  The  Russians  flew  simultaneous  reconnaissance  missions  out  of 


Cuba  and  Guinea,  spanning  the  South  Atlantic. ^  The  Horn  of  Africa  (at 
the  time  of  intimate  Soviet  relations  with  Somalia)  was  equally  useful 
for  coverage  of  the  approaches  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  considered  by  some 
to  be  the  "soft  underbelly"  of  Soviet  strategic  defense.  Major  Soviet 
ASW  efforts  focus  on  this  region  because  the  southern  portion  of  the 
USSR  is  vulnerable  to  American  SLBMs  with  a  range  of  4,000  nautical 
miles. 

A  "surrogate  presence"  in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  added  to  Moscow's 

S 

special  relationships  with  South  Yemen  and  Iraq,  can  enable  the  USSR 
to  hold  hostage  the  major  oil  production  centers  of  the  Arabian  Penin¬ 
sula  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  the  (now)  secondary  oil  access 
route  to  Europe  via  the  Red  Sea  and  Suez.  New  weapon  ranges  and  accu¬ 
racies  have  created  a  technological  "choke  point"  between  West  Africa 
and  Northeast  Brazil,  rendering  vulnerable  the  primary  oil  tanker  route, 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  into  the  Atlantic,  particularly  given  a 

Cuban  presence  in  Angola  and,  perhaos,  renewed  Soviet  facilities  in 
9 

Conakry,  Guinea. 

To  look  at  such  regions  as  Southern  Africa  or  the  Horn  in  geo¬ 
graphic  isolation  is  artificial.  The  era  of  the  airlefu  has  eliminated 
the  concept  of  security  based  solely  upon  geographic  distance  from 
areas  controlled  by  adversaries.  Moreover,  perceptions  regarding  the 
capability,  will,  and  determination  of  a  regime  to  use  force  in  support 
of  political  goals  may  be  more  relevant  in  shaping  the  policies  of  ad¬ 
versaries  and  third  parties  than  the  real  intentions,  the  actual  effi¬ 
cacy  of  ground  operations,  or  the  objective  strength  of  the  state  in 
question.  In  Europe,  the  process  whereby  the  USSR  exerts  leverage  by 
influencing  perceptions  may  be  termed  "Finlandization."  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  applicability  of  the  same  concept  to  Africa  or  to 
the  Middle  East.  Moves  in  Angola,  for  example,  supported  by  and  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  USSR,  if  carried  through  with  impunity  and  without 
visible  costs,  inevitably  affect  the  thinking  of  leaders  in  states  as 
far  north  as  the  Mediterranean  and  as  far  east  as  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  shadow  cast  by  apparent  Soviet  power  becomes  longer 
still  when  one  considers  developments  around  the  Horn  of  Africa,  with 
Cubans  (and  Warsaw  Pact  elements,  most  notably  East  Germans)  operating 
with  the  aid  of  prepositioned  munition  in  South  Yemen  and  utilizing  air 
facilities  as  far  away  as  Iraq.^ 
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In  this  connection,  Tanzania  appears  to  have  tilted  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  in  recent  years,  and  Morocco,  traditionally  friendly  to 
the  West,  has  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the  USSR  that  King  Hassan 
termed  the  "contact  of  the  century."  The  published  agreement  is  im¬ 
pressive:  Rabat  is  committed  to  supply  the  USSR  with  at  least  five 
million  tons  of  phosphates  annually  (at  prices  to  be  renegotiated 
periodically);  in  exchange,  the  Soviet  Union  will  allocate  at  least 
two  billion  dollars  to  development  of  the  infrastructure  of  Morocco's 
phosphate  industry,  including  laying  a  60-mile  long  railroad  from  the 
inland  mines  of  Meskalas  to  Essaoira,  an  Atlantic  port  the  USSR  is 
helping  to  develop.  However,  official  sources  in  Rabat  let  it  be 
known  that  there  were  "political  understanaings"  between  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments,  whereby  the  USSR  would  remain  neutral  in  the  competition 
between  Morocco  and  a  more  traditional  Soviet  client,  Algeria. 

Far  more  alarming,  if  true,  would  be  the  claim  by  Fore-Ian.  Report 
asserting  a  significant  unannounced  military  aspect  to  the  deal.  Re¬ 
portedly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  transfer  to  Morocco  a  coastal 
defense  system  (particularly  over-the-horizon  radar  and  heavy  artillery) , 
fighter  planes  (including  MiG-23s) ,  and  subsequently  some  armor. 

Algeria  has  sought  reassurances  from  Moscow  after  the  release  of 
an  ambiguously  phrased  Soviet-Moroccan  Fisheries  Agreement,  which  did 
not  specify  whether  all  area  claims  by  Morocco  were  included  in  the 
accord.  (Regardless  of  whether  the  alleged  military  aspects  of  this 
arrangement  materialize,  the  economic  and  political  features  do  indi¬ 
cate  somewhat  of  a  Moroccan  shift  toward  Moscow.)  It  is  unclear  what 
effect  these  Soviet-Moroccan  arrangements  may  have  on  Soviet-Algerian 
relations.  At  this  juncture,  at  any  rate,  there  has  been  no  indi¬ 

cation  that  the  Maghreb  will  experience  replication  of  developments 
on  the  Horn  of  Africa,  where  the  Soviet  Union  "exchanged"  Somalia  for 
Ethiopia.  An  important  indicator  of  trends  in  the  Maghreb  will  be 
provided  by  the  type  of  facilities  (if  any)  that  Soviet  vessels  may  be 
granted  at  Essaoira.  No  data  are  available  for  assessing  whether,  or 
to  what  degree,  recent  developments  in  Moroccan-Soviet  relations  con¬ 
stitute  a  function  of  suspicion  in  Rabat  that  the  West  has  no  will  to 
resist  the  Soviet  Union  in  Africa.  Although  an  analyst  may  not  assume 


chat  the  Cuban  and  other  proxy  force  operations  in  Africa  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  have  intimidated  Rabat  to  the  point  of  adopting  a  new  foreign 
policy  posture,  the  "surrogate1*  factor  may  have  played  some  role  in 
swaying  Moroccan  and  other  policymakers.^ 

THE  SINC-SOVIET  CONFLICT  AND  AFRICA 

Although  Cuban  incursions  do  not  by  themselves  endanger  West  Euro¬ 
pean  or  PRC  territory,  the  perception  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  bring 
proxy  force  to  bear  with  impunity,  even  in  remote  spots,  is  unlikely 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Western  security  system. 
Communist  China,  the  "sixteenth  member  of  NATO,"  with  a  more  constant 
investment  of  effort  in  Africa  perhaps  than  roost  European  states,  may 
have  greater  incentive  (in  terms  of  Chinese  credibility)  to  foster 
opposition  to  the  USSR.  After  all,  Peking  steadily,  if  not  vigorously, 

has  "shown  the  flag"  in  Africa,  as  a  major  component  of  its  foreign 

.  .  12 
policy. 

The  West  cannot  rely  on  this  factor.  Since  the  early  1950s,  time 
and  again  China  has  witnessed  the  emergence  of  factions  favoring  the 
policy  of  economic  and  military  modernization  through  cooperation  with 
the  USSR.  At  present,  a  group  advocating  such  views  has  not  been 
established  in  Peking  (although,  conceivably,  the  reemergence  of  Teng 
Hsiao-P'ing  and  Lo  Jui-ch'ing  may  portend  eventual  shifts  in  policy). 

A  feeling  in  Peking  that  events  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  had  shown  the 
West  to  be  a  "paper  tiger"  could  only  support  advocates  of  a  limiced 
rapprochement  with  Moscow.  Certainly,  the  apology  offered  to  China 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  following  the  spring  of  1978  border  incident, 
indicates  that  some  leaders  in  Moscow  may  be  attempting  to  patch  up 
Smo-Soviet  relations.  ^ 

In  the  meantime  the  USSR  almost  certainly  continues  to  view  the 
United  States  as  its  primary  adversary;  therefore,  Moscow  must  give 
fairly  constant  consideration  to  competition  with  Peking  in  Africa. 

The  Russians  hardly  can  compete  with  the  Chinese  in  cultivating  rela¬ 
tions  with  developing  states  on  the  basis  of  a  common  "third  world 
experience,"  as  perceived  by  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  region. 
Cuba  can  pass  more  easily  as  a  "third  world"  state,  by  virtue  of  both 
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racial  and  economic  criteria.  Although  many  Cubans  do  have  black 
ancestry,  most  top  officials  in  Havana  more  closely  reseitble  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Soviet  Politburo.  Nevertheless,  the  Cuban  leaders  have 
attempted  to  create  the  image  that  their  state  contains  roots  that  are 
as  African  as  they  are  Latin.  The  combination  of  Soviet-manufactured 
arms  and  Cuban  technicians  and  aovisors  probably  is  more  palatable  to 
non-aligned  states  than  Soviet  weapons  accompanied  by  Russian  experts. 
Soviet  advisors  frequently  have  been  considered  "clannish,  impatient 

and  ethnocentric"  and  have  revealed  a  tendencv  to  treat  their  hosts/ 

14 

clients  as  "difficult  children." 


MARITIME  ASPECTS— FISH 

A  subsidiary,  but  not  insignificant,  interest  of  the  USSR  in 
Africa  relates  to  the  major  fishing  grounds  off  the  African  west  coast. 
The  Soviet  catch  in  the  South  East  and  East  Central  Atlantic  (adjacent 
to  the  states  in  which  the  USSR  has  been  particularly  active  politi¬ 
cally — Ghana,  Guinea,  Angola,  Guinea-Bissau,  the  Congo) ,  accounted  for 
1.6  million  metric  tons  of  fish  in  1974,  or  some  17  percent  of  all  the 
fish  caught  by  the  USSR,  both  in  inland  waters  and  on  the  high  seas. 

In  1967,  this  area  contributed  only  7  percent  of  the  total  Soviet  catch, 
little  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  haul  for  the  region  seven  years 
later — providing  a  larger  average  annual  increment  than  any  other  Soviet 
fishing  ground  during  the  period  1967-1973.*^ 

Fishing  has  to  be  a  major  consideration  in  Russian  maritime  policy. 
Fish  provides  about  one-third  of  all  Soviet  animal  protein  production- 
Jforeover,  the  Soviet  production  cost  per  pound  of  fish  is  about  one- 
hair  that  of  beef.^k  The  fishing  industry  is  nearly  immune  to  natural 
disasters  and  thus  provides  a  hedge  against  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Russian  climate. 

Fishing  also  plays  its  role  in  Soviet  diplomatic  and  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  developing  states.  Not  only  does  the  USSR  sell  fish  tc  the 
Third  World, ^  it  also  helps  develop  local  fishing  industries  as  part 

1  s 

of  its  foreign  assistance  program.  Of  particular  importance  is  the 
role  that  Soviet  fishing  and  commercial  fleets  play  in  a  military 
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VII,  SURROGATE  ACTIVITIES  ANI)  THE  EXPANSION 
OF  THE  SOVIET  INTELLIGENCE  NETWORK 

A  key  component  of  Soviet-Cuban  intimacy  has  been  the  cooption  of 

the  Cuban  intelligence  network  (the  D.G.I.,  or  Direccion  General  de 

Intelligencia)  into  the  KGB.  This  development  is  likely  to  mean  not 

only  new  and  expanded  Soviet  entries  in  Latin  America  and  Africa,"*" 

traditional  areas  of  Cuban  influence,  but  even  in  the  West,  where  some 

young  radicals  may  find  the  Cuban  Image  more  appealing  than  that  of 

the  stereotypi cally  stony-featured,  grim  KGB  or  East  European  intelli- 
2 

gence  agent.  Cuban  agents  also  have  been  quite  active  in  Hong  Kong, 

which  could  facilitate  Soviet  intelligence  functions  in  Asia,  particu- 

3 

larly  with  respect  to  the.  PRC.  The  Cubans,  moreover,  have  close  work¬ 
ing  relations  with  the  Basque  E.T.A. ,  the  F.L.Q.,  the  I.R.A.  and  the 
4 

P.L.O.  Thus,  low-key,  indirect  Soviet  contacts  with  terrorist  groups 
can  be  maintained  through  the  Cubans,  so  that  the  USSR  can  avoid  the 
stigma  attached,  at  least  in  the  West,  to  support  of  terrorism. 

The  Cubans,  moreover,  are  not  the  only  significant  Soviet  proxy- 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  Although  the  USSR  uses  various  East 
European  and  other  Communist  elements  (e.g. ,  North  Koreans  and  North 
Vietnamese) ,  increasingly  the  burden  on  Cubans  in  these  regions  is 
being  eased  through  the  employment  of  East  Germans,  particularly  in 
the  realm  of  intelligence.  Ladislav  Bittman,  a  former  leading  offi¬ 
cial  in  the  Czechoslovak  intelligence  network  (dealing  with  "disinforma¬ 
tion")  who  fled  to  the  West  in  1968,  estimated  that  satellite  countries 
augmented  Soviet  intelligence  by  about  50  percent. ^  Presumably,  he 
did  not  include  Cuba  as  a  "satellite,"  because  his  role  in  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  STB  terminated  with  the  invasion  of  his  country  in  1968,  before 
the  Havana-Moscow  rift  had  mended.  With  the  various  Warsaw  Pact  intel¬ 
ligence  outfits,  therefore,  inclusion  of  the  D.G.I.  almost  as  a  func¬ 
tional  arm  of  the  KGB  should  make  the  "Cuban  connection"  a  major  asset 
for  Soviet  intelligence. 

The  implications  for  Castro  of  having  his  intelligence  network 
subordinated  to  the  KGB/GRU  are  quite  deleterious.  Not  only  does  this 
undermind  his  image  as  an  independent  actor,  but  it  gives  the  USSR 
enormous  leverage  over  him  should  he  deviate  from  the  Soviet  line. 
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According  to  some  estimates,  perhpas  five  of  the  50  or  so  D.G.I.  agents 
trained  annually  in  the  USSR  are  intended  to  spy  for  the  KGB  within 
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the  Cuban  network.  Regardless  of  whether  the  USSR  were  prepared  to 

intervene  directly  against  a  recalcitrant  Castro,  Soviet  agents  in 

Cuba  might  well  be  able  to  give  operational  support  of  various  kinds 

to  the  Muscovite  elements  there.  Certainly,  this  would  give  Castro 

reason  to  pause,  prior  to  defying  Moscow. 

Some  of  Russia’s  economic  assistance  to  Cuba  involves  development 

9 

of  the  Cuban  fishing  industry.  Assuming  that  Cuban  trawlers  perform 
the  same  types  of  services  for  surveillance  and  ASW  as  do  their  Soviet 
counterparts,  this  program  should  serve  to  enhance  Soviet  naval  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  Caribbean,  and  from  West  Africa  to  the  Canary  Islands.’*'1 
One  of  Cuba's  foreign  activities  during  past  years  has  involved 
forming  palace  guards  for  insecure  regimes  (e.g.,  Sekou  Toure's 
Guinea,  Manley's  Jamaica).  Presumably,  this  enhances  the  Cuban  in¬ 
fluence  on  such  leaders  and  could  be  manipulated  by  the  KGB  to  Moscow's 
advantage.  However,  Sekou  Toure's  suspension  of  Soviet  reconnaissance 
flights  trom  Conakry  in  the  fall  of  1977  indicates  the  limits  of  such 
leverage.  ’*■’*' 
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VIII.  EAST  GERMAN  AND  OTHER  SURROGATES 


Once  it  was  established  that  Cubans,  North  Koreans,  and  North 

Vietnamese  could  assume  active  proxy  roles  without  serious  "costs"  to 

the  Soviet  Union,  to  detente,  and  to  the  surrogates  themselves,  it  was 

apparently  decided  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  Cubans  (and  perhaps  to 

test  the  resolve  of  the  West)  through  escalation  of  the  challenge  to 

NATO.  This  took  the  form  of  significant  augmentation  of  the  number 

and  upgrading  of  the  role  of  Warsaw  Pact  personnel  in  the  Third  World. ^ 

Most  notable  in  this  respect  are  East  German  elements  in  Africa,  now 

numbering  some  three  thousand.  The  G.D.R. ,  and  not  the  Cubans,  master- 
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minded  the  1978  incursion  in  Shaba,  according  to  one  source.  The 
Germans  also  have  been  quite  prominent  in  Mozambique,  where  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  personal  body-guard  and  secret  police  of  President  Machel 
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and  have  been  arming  Zimbabwe  guerrilla  forces.  G.D.R.  personnel, 

moreover,  are  very  active  at  present  in  the  Malagasy  Republic  (Madi- 

gascar) ,  where  they  are  attempting  to  create  conditions  that  may 

eventually  convert  the  island  into  a  dependable  Soviet  base  in  the 
4 

Indian  Ocean.  Moreover,  East  German  and  Czech  technicians  and  engi¬ 
neers  currently  are  involved  in  a  joint  Soviet -Libyan  venture  in  Chad, 
specifically  building  military  facilities.^  Such  a  base,  if  manned  by 
a  serious  Warsaw  Pact  force,  could  be  a  threat  to  the  Sudan  and  Egypt 
(unlikely  at  this  time).  Although  less  visible  than  the  Cubans,  the 
East  Germans  are  quite  active  in  Ethiopia,  training  troops  and  secret 
police,  among  other  functions.  The  movement  of  East  Germans  into 
Angola,  mostly  in  an  administrative  capacity,  presumably  has  freed 
Cuban  elements  stationed  there  to  move  into  Ethiopia. ^  In  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  the  East  Europeans,  like  the  Cubans,  have  assumed  a  significant 
role  in  intelligence  and  indoctrination  activities  within  the  countries 
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to  which  they  are  assigned. 

East  German  and  other  East  European  countries  have  played  impor¬ 
tant  subsidiary  roles  in  Soviet  policy  toward  the  Third  World  by  means 

of  supply  of  industrial  products,  economic  and  military  aid,  and  tech- 
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nical  training,  in  addition  to  helping  to  build  infrastructure.  At 
this  juncture,  the  Warsaw  Pact  elements  in  Africa  do  not  begin  to  com¬ 
pare  in  size  and  importance  to  the  Cuban  presence.  However,  should  the 
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assumption  of  new  duties  by  the  East  Europeans  continue,  thev  too 
could  reach  the  rank  of  full-scale  proxies,  marking  a  distinct  new 
escalatory  phase  in  Soviet  surrogate  operations  in  the  Third  World. 

THE  CASE  OF  SOUTH  YEMEN 

Perhaps  the  single  most  notable  instance  of  actions  by  the  G.D.R. 
on  behalf  of  its  Soviet  patron  has  occurred  in  South  Yemen.  Reportedly, 
at  least  1,350  East  Germans  are  based  in  that  country,  of  whom,  alleg¬ 
edly,  about  600  perform  intelligence  functions,  and  approximately  750 
are  military  personnel.  The  East  Germans,  together  with  some  500 
Cubans,  are  subordinate  to  a  Soviet  group  consisting  of  more  than  1500 
military,  communications,  and  intelligence  officers.  The  Soviet-led 
elements  have  set  up  three  key  base  facilities  in  that  small  country. 
Al-Mukalla  is  a  subsidiary  base,  with  an  air  field  and  seaport;  the 
other  two  facilities  are  more  important.^ 

Socotra  Island  contains  a  major  complex  of  deep  anchorage  areas, 
command,  control,  communications,  and  surveillance  facilities,  and, 
it  has  been  rumored,  even  a  capability  to  house  ballistic  missiles.^ 
The  USSR  is  believed  to  have  moved  missiles  to  Somalia  on  a  previous 
occasion,  so  this  last  item,  if  correct,  may  become  important. 

The  Soviet  facilities  in  Aden  are  likely  to  prove  especially  sig¬ 
nificant  because  of  several  considerations:  To  start  with,  the  P.D.R.Y. 
has  unambiguously  committed  itself  to  the  "radical"  cause  and  sent 

some  3000  soldiers  to  Ethiopia,  to  help  fight  against  South  Yemen's 
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colleague  in  the  Arab  League,  Somalia,  in  the  Ogaden.  This  was  a 

large  contribution  from  a  state  with  a  total  military  force  numbering 

only  some  21,000  men.^  The  Russians  are  busily  shipping  military 
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hardware  to  the  P.D.R.Y.,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  of  it  is 
in  reward  for  South  Yemen's  help  in  Ethiopia.  It  is  far  more  likely 
that  much  of  this  materiel  will  be  added  to  the  prepositioned  stock¬ 
piles  at  the  Aden  base  awaiting  future  contingencies  by  Cuban  and 
perhaps  East  German  military  personnel  (either  operating  out  of  S. 

Yemen  or  airlifted  into  the  prospective  battlezone  from  Angola  or 
other  locations) . ^  The  P.D.R.Y.  has  apparently  become  the  central 
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Soviet  command  post  for  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  Persian  Gulf  region. 
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Host  ominous  for  Saudi  Arabia  is  that  the  P.D.R.Y.  stockpile  in  the 
south  is  complemented  by  an  Iraqi  stockpile  to  the  north.  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan  also  must  take  account  of  the  potential  "squeeze  play"  be¬ 
tween  surrogate  forces  supplied  from  the  P.D.R.Y.  stockpile  in- the  east 
and  prepositioned  weapons  in  Libya  to  the  west.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these  concentrations  of  materiel 
also  make  the  Israelis  very  nervous.  Indeed,  one  Israeli  argument  in 
favor  of  keeping  control  of  the  air  base  near  Rafiah  in  the  Sinai  has 
been  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  air  fields  in  the  region  that  would  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States  for  lifting  men  and  materiel  to 
potential  conflict  sites  to  counter  forces  operating  from  the  Soviet- 
controlled  facilities  in  South  Yemen,  Libya,  and  Iraq. 

Most  recently,  according  to  Al-Anba ,  published  in  Kuwait,  the  East 
Germans  have  been  involved  in  intrigues  in  both  South  Yemen  and  its 
northern  neighbor  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic.  Reports  regarding  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  the  North  Yemeni  President,  Lt.  Colonel  Ahmad  al-Ghashmi, 
on  June  24,  1978,  indicate  that  the  envoy  carrying  the  package  that 
took  al-Ghashmi' s  life  as  well  as  his  own  may  in  fact  have  been  an  East 
German  agent.  According  to  this  account,  the  assassination  in  part  was 
intended  as  a  diversion  from  a  power  struggle  within  the  P.D.R.Y.  (which 
had  started  just  before  the  attempt,) ,  perhaps  even  with  the  aim  of  pro¬ 
voking  North  Yemen  into  a  war  that  country  was  bound  to  lose.  Primarily, 
however,  it  was  designed  to  liquidate  al-Ghashmi,  because  he  had  alleg¬ 
edly  been  cooperating  with  U. S.  and  Saudi  intelligence  and  was  permitting 
those  two  countries  to  develop  a  base  at  Karaman  Island,  located  immedi¬ 
ately  across  from  Eritrea,  and  conveniently  situated  for  intervention 
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in  ethnically  divided  Djibouti. 

Some  400  Afar  students  from  the  Djibouti  region  are  being  trained 

in  Cuba,  probably  with  the  aim  of  spearheading  a  Cuban  and  Ethiopean- 
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backed  anti-Somali  Afars  "liberation"  campaign.  If  the  French  gar¬ 
rison  in  Djibouti  declined  to  fight  (not  an  unlikely  development  in 
view  of  African  reactions  to  French  assistance  in  Zaire) ,  the  strate¬ 
gically  situated  harbor  of  Djibouti  could  well  end  up  under  Soviet 
control.  Soviet  and  surrogate  elements,  with  S.  Yemen  already  under 
their  influence,  then  would  have  a  firm  grip  on  the  entrance  to  the 
Red  Sea. 
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The  upshot  of  the  turmoil  within  South  Yemen  was  the  death  of  the 
country’s  leader,  Robayi  Ali,  who  was  replaced  by  Ali  Nasser  Mohammed 
Hasani.  Robayi  Ali  apparently  had  become  disgruntled  with  the  accre¬ 
tion  of  Soviet  control  over  his  state,  from  which  Vladimir  Sharaip,  a 
member  of  the  Soviet  security  services,  was  running  the  massive  Soviet/ 
East  European/Cuban  intelligence  network  for  the  Horn  and  Gulf.  Robayi 
Ali  apparently  tried  to  oust  several  political  opponents  more  intimate 
with  Moscow  than  he  himself.  Robayi  Ali's  purge  attempt  failed,  he  was 
killed  and  replaced  by  Hasani,  a  more  unequivocally  pro-Moscow  figure. 
Hasani  and  P.D. R.Y.  Defense  Minister  Lt.  Colonel  Ali  Ar.tar  supposedly 
obtained  a  commitment  by  Moscow  to  intervene  against  any  North  Yemeni 
invasion  backed  by  the  United  States  and  the  Saudis.  Because  "inva¬ 
sions"  can  be  fabricated,  this  is  an  ominous  note  for  the  future  of 
North  Yemen. ^ 

LOGISTICS 

The  degree  of  coordination  required  for  efficient  operation  of  the 

Soviet/surrogate/client  network  requires  a  great  deal  of  effort  and 
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even  more  practice.  In  addition  to  such  major  naval  maneuvers  as 
Okean-75,  the  USSR  also  conducted  an  important  exercise  in  December 
1977  simulating  airlifts  of  supplies  and  men,  including  the  use  of  pre¬ 
positioned  fuel  (in  South  Yemen  and  Mozambique)  and  weapons.  Based  on 
the  demonstrated  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  air  force  during  that  ex¬ 
ercise,  using  An-22  and  11-76  transports  the  USSR  could  airlift  three 
divisions  to  prepositioned  stocks  of  materiel  in  Iraq  and  Libya  in  as 
little  as  eight  or  ten  hours.  Thus,  before  the  United  States  had  tim-- 

to  react,  the  USSR  could  establish  a  significant  "presence"  (Soviet  or 
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surrogate)  in  a  conflict  locale. 

For  the  most  part,  the  bloc's  capability  to  conduct  major  airlifts 
depends  on  the  USSR,  because  neither  its  satellites  nor  Cuba  have  long- 
range  heavy  transports  (such  as  the  Antonov-22  and  the  Ilyushin-76;. 
However,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  these  countries  have  no  air¬ 
lift  capacities.  In  addition  to  some  obsolescent  transports,  they  pos¬ 
sess  commercial  airliners  that  can  and  have  been  used  by  the  Russians 
during  the  prolonged  airlift  starting  late  in  1975,  when  a  major  Cuban 
presence  was  established  in  Angola. 
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From  November  1977  to  June  1978,  it  is  reported  that  the  Soviet 

Air  Force  flew  as  many  as  10,000  operational  flights  (including  many 

within  the  boundaries  of  the  USSR).  Nearly  half  of  these  are  thought 

to  have  been  in  support  of  Soviet  activities  in  Africa.  Up  to  100,000 

tons  of  military  hardware  were  dispatched  to  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 

(valued  at  up  to  four  billion  dollars).  Some  45,000  troops  were  shipped 

or  flown  to,  or  around,  Africa:  25,000  Cubans  were  brought  to  Ethiopia 

(10,000  from  Angola  and  another  15,000  from  Cuba),  10,000  more  were 

flown  from  Cuba  to  Angola  to  replenish  depleted  garrisons,  and  some 

10,000  Russians,  East  Europeans,  and  South  Yemenites  were  dispatched 

to  Angola,  Ethiopia,  Mozambique  and  other  African  destinations.  In 

addition,  some  of  these  forces  were  rotated  or  relieved,  and,  of  course, 
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a  regular  supply  line  of  food  and  equipment  was  maintained. 

Unquestionably,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  logistical  network  so  large 
and  elaborate  that  no  combination  of  surrogates  and  clients  could  repli¬ 
cate  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  USSR  can  maintain  a  low  profile  (avoid¬ 
ing  damaging  implications  for  East-West  relations)  by  letting  its  proxies 
conduct  field  operations  by  themselves,  as  far  as  possible.  The  ideal, 
of  course,  would  be  to  equip  surrogates  to  the  point  of  military  aut¬ 
archy,  but  this  might  exceed  their  absorptive  capacity  technologically 
and  deprive  Moscow  of  its  cherished  leverage.  The  development  of  a 
major  Iraqi  "lift"  capability  could  enable  Baghdad  to  sway  the  balance 
in  a  Middle  Eastern  or  other  serjous  military  conflict,  assuming  that 
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Soviet-Iraqi  differences  over  the  Eritrean  issue  do  not  lead  to  a  rift. 

The  USSR  has  sold  four  Il-62Ms  to  Cuba.^  Although  ostensibly 

commercial  airliners,  in  fact  these  are  precisely  the  planes  the  USSR 
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used  in  the  airlift  of  Cubans  to  Angola.  Each  flight  ferried  some 
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150  Cuban  soldiers  across  the  Atlantic.  The  Cubans  also  managed  some 
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of  their  own  airlift,  on  old  British-made  Bristol  Britannias.  The 
augmentation  of  the  Cuban  "lift"  capability  could  ease  the  burden  on 
the  USSR.  However,  in  a  major  conflict,  four  Il-62Ms  probably  would  be 
insufficient  to  alter  the  situation  dramatically.  Moreover,  Cuba  itself 
is  almost  totally  reliant  on  Soviet,  or  at  least  Soviet-controlled,  ma¬ 
teriel.  An  "independent"  Cuban  capacity  could  operate  only  with  Soviet 
indulgence,  although  the  USSR  might  prefer  to  represent  the  situation 
in  a  different  light. 
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Most  Soviet  transport  of  hardware,  particularly  armor,  has  to  be 
dispatched  by  sea.  During  the  October  1973  War,  over  80  percent  of 
arms  to  Egypt  and  Syria  (as  measured  in  tonnage)  was  sent  by  sea.  Of 
course,  this  factor  enhances  still  further  the  importance  of  preposi¬ 
tioning  heavy  materiel.  In  recent  African  campaigns,  the  USSR  has  made 
considerable  use  of  sea  transportation,  including  French-built  Akademik- 
class  and  Finnish-built  Inzhenier- class  containerized  vessels.  The 
Akademik-c lass  vessels  carried  armored  vehicles  and  other  weapons  to 
the  region.  The  Inzhenier- class  ships,  by  agreement  with  Helsinki, 

could  not  be  used  to  transport  weapons  but  ran  the  Middle  Eastern  routes 
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of  other  vessels,  releasing  them  for  transportation  of  hardware. 

STRUCTURE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

A  West  European  journal  recently  outlined  the  organizational  hier- 
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archy  of  the  Soviet-Cuban  decisionmaking  apparatus  for  Africa.  Re¬ 
portedly,  General  Sergeii  Sokolov,  First  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense, 
is  the  officer  in  charge  of  coordinating  the  Cuban  network.  His  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Africa  is  said  to  be  General  Vasilii  Ivanovich  Petrov, 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  Soviet  Army  Aviation,  who  had  commanded  Soviet 
troops  during  the  1969  border  clashes  with  the  PRC  (and  is  a  member  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU) .  Petro'*  has  assigned  a  number  of 
senior  Soviet  officers  to  Cuba,  where  they  formed  a  "permanent  joint 
military  organization,"  including  the  Castro  brothers,  the  pro-Moscow 
Foreign  Minister  Rodriguez,  and  Vice  Minister  of  the  Interior  General 
Enio  Leyva  (presumably  representing  Soviet  and  Cuban  intelligence). 

This  group  communicates  with  Oscar  Oramas  Oliva,  Cuban  ambassador  in 
Luanda  and  a  political  commissar  of  sorts.  He,  in  turn,  transmits 
orders  to  commanders  at  the  front.  Thus,  although  it  is  not  clear  how 
the  division  of  responsibilities  is  allocated  on  the  joint  military 
organization,  it  must  be  assumed  that  General  Sokolov's  Soviet  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  considerable  say  in  decisions  made  in  Havana,  and,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  prior  knowledge  of  any  policy  determinations  regarding  Afrira. 
In  addition,  the  Soviet  "apparat"  has  considerable  personnel  in  Africa, 
including  KGB  and  D.G. I.  officers  subordinate  to  Moscow,  as  well  as 
(reportedly)  Soviet  commanders,  such  as  General  Koliyakov  in  Libya, 
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General  Petrov,  and  it  is  suspected.  General  Grigorii  G.  Barisov  in 
31 

Ethiopia.  Thus,  the  Cubans  have  little,  if  any,  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  Moscow  with  a  fait  accompli  in  Africa,  assuming  even  that  they 
would  wish  to  do  so.  .t 

It  is  reported  also  that  Soviet  ties  in  Lisbon,  dating  back  to  the 
period  of  Portuguese  leftist  turmoil,  have  expedited  Soviet-surrogate 
operations  in  Africa.  The  Portuguese  capital  is  said  to  have  been  a 
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clearing  house  for  D.G.I.  and  KGB  officers  being  dispatched  to  Africa. 

More  important,  despite  official  Portuguese  government  objections, 

Cuban  flights,  bound  for  Angola  with  troops  and  arms,  were  allowed  to 

refuel  at  Santa  Maria  Island  in  the  Azores  early  during  the  Angolan 
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War.  This  occurred  because  the  Portuguese  Foreign  Minister  at  that 

time.  Major  Melo  Antunes,  a  left-wing  supporter  of  the  MPLA,  arranged 
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with  officials  on  the  Islands  to  permit  refueling.  This  episode 
demonstrates  some  of  the  uses  the  USSR  can  make  of  sympathizers  in  areas 
not  directly  connected  with  the  conflict  in  question.  If  Portugal  has 
served  as  a  useful  arena  for  such  activities,  so  too  might  Italy,  with 
significant  left-wing  forces  both  in  and  out  of  power  (including  local 
police) . 


IX,  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AFRICAN  UNITY 
AND  THE  "NONALIGNED" 

1975  saw  acceptance  of  Cuba’s  role  in  Angola  by  most  of  the  OAU, 
as  well  as  by  Yugoslavia.  However,  the  summer  of  1978  witnessed  a 
turnabout  by  much  of  the  OAU,  Indonesia,  and  Yugoslavia,  with  reserva¬ 
tions  being  voiced  concerning  the  Cuban  presence  in  Africa  and  Havana's 
role  as  a  "nonaligned"  state  being  questioned  privately.^"  This  turn 
of  events  might  be  explained  in  terms  of  a  number  of  factors: 

The  Shaba  incursion,  in  which  Cuba  certainly  had  some  role,  back- 
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fired  completely.  The  massacres  of  civilians  led  to  a  renewed  Euro¬ 
pean  presence  in  Africa,  which  OAU  members  certainly  did  not  want. 
Although  some  Africans  thought  that  Cuban  forces  on  that  continent 
might  be  of  help  ii.  the  context  of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  Nanibia, 
most  would  probably  decline  the  whole  package,  if  a  by-product  of  the 
Cuban  presence  were  to  be  the  reintroductior.  of  the  troops  of  former 
colonial  powers. 

Quite  apart  from  the  Shaba  incursion,  the  OAU  is  heavily  influenced 
by  Arab  and  Moslem  elements.  Plans  to  hold  the  1979  nonaligned  confer¬ 
ence  in  Havana  have  provided  adherents  of  the  Arab  League  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  punish  the  Cubans,  and  implicitly  the  Russians, 
for  abandoning  the  Somalis  in  the  Ogaden  and  the  Eritrean  separatists, 
both  of  which  enjoy  wide  Arab  support  (and  had  been  aided,  before  the 
coup,  by  the  communist  countries).  This  Soviet  about-face  ultimately 
led  to  the  severing  of  ties  between  Somalia  ard  the  USSR  (and  subse¬ 
quently  Cuba,  which  tried  to  "mediate"  between  the  two  belligerents). 

One  of  the  most  prominent  spokesmen  in  the  OAU  calling  for  con¬ 
demnation  of  Cuba  and  boycott  of  the  Havana  Conference  was  Sudan's 

President  Jaafar  al-Numeiri,  whose  country  supports  (and  stands  to 
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gain  from)  the  Eritrean  insurgency  in  Northern  Ethiopia.  Whether,  in 
fact,  Cuban  intervention  contravened  the  basic  principles  of  the  OAU 
is  unclear.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Organization  in  theory  supports  the 
principle  of  the  inviolability  of  state  boundaries.  Moreover,  the 
recognized  government  of  Ethiopia  asked  the  Cubans  in.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  group  opposing  Cuban  operations  has  been  trying  to  assert  the 
principle  of  African  solutions  to  African  problems  and  has  made  it  clear 
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that  no  outside  intervention  (Cuban  or  French)  is  acceptable. 
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Nigeria,  an  increasingly  important  state  because  of  its  OPEC 
status,  has  taken  a  position  somewhere  between  the  two  opposing  sides: 

To  the  Soviets  and  their  friends  1  should  like  to  say  that 
having  been  invited  to  Africa  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
liberation  struggle  and  consolidation  of  national  indepen¬ 
dence,  they  should  not  overstay  their  welcome.  Africa  is 
not  about  to  throw  off  one  colonial  yoke  for  another. ^ 

Nigeria  played  a  major  role,  side  by  side  with  Cuban  forces,  in 
the  operations  against  UNITA  in  Angola,  starting  in  1976.  By  the 
first  part  of  the  following  year,  some  5,000  Nigerian  troops  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  stationed  in  Angola. ^  Thus,  it  is  hardly  surpris¬ 
ing  that  Lagos  has  attempted  to  modify  opposition  in  the  OAU  to  Cuban- 
Soviet  involvement  on  the  African  continent,  stressing  its  innocent 
beginning  and  not  specifying  just  where  and  at  what  stage  these  non- 
African  forces  would  begin  "overstaying"  their  welcome.  Anti-Cuban 
elements  in  the  OAU  were  unable  to  pass  any  meaningful  resolutions  on 
the  issue. 1  There  is  a  movement  underfoot  to  boycott  the  1979  Non- 
aligned  Summit  Conference  in  Havana  on  the  grounds  that  Cuba  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  it  is  a  de  facto  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  hardly 
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"nonaligned. "  However,  it  is  doubtful  how  much  momentum  the  boycott 

will  gain.  For  instance,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Tanzania,  Benjamin 

Mkapa,  has  announced  that  his  country  would  attend  the  Havana  Confer- 
9 

ence.  (Following  the  development  of  a  close  relationship  between 
Tanzania  and  the  PRC  during  the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  .Julius  Nyerere, 
Tanzania's  influential  leader,  appears  to  have  shifted  toward  the  USSR). 
Mkapa* s  announcement  came  in  the  wake  of  increasing  cooperation  over 
the  Rhodesia  issue  among  Moscow,  Havana,  and  Dar-es-Salaam.  The  Tan¬ 
zanian  President,  on  June  8,  1978,  defended  Soviet/Cuban  intervention 
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in  Africa  while  attacking  the  purely  reactive  French-Belgian  role. 

The  Cuban  incursion  into  Angola  may  have  helped  to  dissuade  Tanzania 
from  relying  primarily  on  the  far-off  PRC.  After  all,  cooperation 
with  the  USSR  seemed  to  pay  concrete  dividends  in  terms  of  military’ 
aid,  in  the  form  of  both  sophisticated  weaponry  and  surrogate  combat 
forces. 
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Following  the  Shaba  incident  and  the  general  failure  of  the  West 
to  oppose  the  USSR  and  its  surrogates  in  Africa,  the  Zairian  leader 
Mobutu  stated:  "There  is  the  total  surrender  of  the  West  before  the 
aggression  of  the  Russians  and  Cubans.  They  can  do  anything  at  all  in 
Africa.  In  the  West  there  are  only  pious  wishes. 

Mobutu  probably  was  referring  as  much  to  Western  failure  to  back 
Holden  Roberto's  FNLA  in  Angola  as  to  the  subsequent  incursion  into 
Shaba.  Mobutu,  of  course,  feels  strong  affinity  for  the  FNLA,  with 
which  he  has  both  ethnic  links  and  family  ties  (Roberto  is  his  brother- 
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m-law) . 

The  Chinese  have  not  had  a  military  presence  in  Zaire  since  their 
mission  to  aid  the  FNLA  was  wound  up  in  July  of  1975,  when  the  OAU  de¬ 
clared  its  neutrality  on  the  Angola  issue.  However,  Mobutu  appears  to 
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have  shifted  toward  Peking  recently.  In  June  of  1978,  the  Chinese 

agreed  to  grant  symbolic  aid  to  help  the  Zairian  Navy  (a  very  insig- 
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nificant  force).  Whether  more  substantial  assistance  to  Zaire  will 
follow  is  another  question.  China's  inability  to  transfer  state-of- 
the-art  weapons  is  a  simple  function  of  her  technological  inadequacies. 
As  for  the  Soviet  Union,  Mobutu  has  dismissed  the  Moscow  leadership  as 
"modern-day  czars."  However,  the  Russians  may  take  solace  in  the  fact 
that  Mobutu  tends  to  vacillate  when  it  comes  to  policy.  Two  weeks 
after  condemning  the  inability  of  the  West  to  act  in  Africa,  he  stated 
that  the  United  States  "has  always  been  among  our  best  friends  and  best 
allies"  and  that  when  "we  have  had  problems,  the  United  States  has  come 
to  our  rescue. "  ^  Thus  Mobutu  has  not  yet  given  up  on  the  West.  How¬ 
ever,  as  long  as  Zaire  finds  itself  next  door  to  well-armed  Soviet 
surrogate  forces  in  Angola,  barring  major  Western  and  Chinese  aid,  it 
may  be  difficult  for  Mobutu  not  to  take  Nyerere's  path  of  accommodation 
with  the  USSR. 

The  position  of  Cuba  as  a  member,  not  to  mention  as  a  leader,  of 
the  nonaligned  world,  recently  has  been  impugned  by  Yugoslavia  and 
Indonesia,  among  others. ^  Just  how  much  this  will  disturb  the  Cubans 
and  their  Soviet  patrons  is  unclear.  Coming  on  the  heels  of  Belgrade's 
acquiescence  in  the  overflight  of  Yugoslav  territory  by  Soviet  planes 
airlifting  military  materials  to  Angola,  this  marks  quit---  a  shift.  ^ 


It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Tito  references  to  Cuba's  role  in 
Africa  are  an  attempt  to  help  African  adversaries  of  Havana  to  under¬ 
mine  Cuban  leadership  of  the  nonaligned  countries  as  well  as  Belgrade's 
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reaction  to  events  in  Africa.  After  all,  Tito,  as  the  senior  leader 

of  the  nonaligned  movement  is  hardly  likely  to  welcome  the  aspirations 

of  the  "young"  upstart  who  shows  signs  of  wishing  to  lead  the  non- 
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aligned  bloc  at  the  1979  Havana  summit  meeting. 

Tito’s  role  as  the  venerable  head  of  a  global  "progressive"  bloc. 

is  needed  to  enhance  the  regime's  prestige  and  lend  it  an  aura  of 

legitimacy.  Moreover,  the  more  Yugoslavia  is  identified  with  the  non- 

aligned  movement,  the  greater  the  disincentive  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  (at 

least,  so  Tito  hopes)  to  take  advantage  of  a  potential  post-Tito  suc- 
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cession  crisis  to  impose  a  pro-Moscow  regime  in  Belgrade.  The  July 
1978  gathering  of  the  nonaligned  in  Belgrade  terminated  with  complete 
lack  of  consensus  on  the  Cuban  issue.  The  Havana  Conference  is  un¬ 
likely  to  become  subject  to  an  official  boycott,  although  some  coun- 
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tries  have  stated  that  they  will  not  attend.  In  all  probability, 

barring  further  developments,  most  of  the  nonaligned  states  will  send 

delegations,  and  the  damage  caused  to  Castro’s  aspirations  by  his 

African  ventures  will  turn  out  to  be  marginal. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  Belgrade  gathering,  Castro  insisted 

that  the  nonaligned  states  had  natural  allies  in  Cuba  and  the  USSR. 

Thus,  Moscow  has  a  considerable  stake  in  his  successful  assertion  of 

his  claim  to  be  a  leader  of  the  nonaligned  (which  appears  to  have  been 
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impaired  only  slightly).  In  all  likelihood.  Third  World  policies 
will  continue  to  be  based  upon  each  leader's  military  and  economic 
aspirations  and  requirements  (and  upon  the  willingness  and  ability  of 
potential  suppliers  to  meet  such  requests),  rather  than  upon  the  re¬ 
sentments  of  Somalia  and  other  states  aggrieved  by  recent  Soviet  and 
Cuban  actions.  Western  reaction  to  Cuban/Soviet  initiatives  will  be 
contingent  upon  the  willingness  of  African  states  to  request  aid  from 
the  West.  In  this  context,  Mobutu's  cooperation  with  French  and 
Belgian  military  elements  was  no  more  approved  by  fellow  Africans  than 
was  the  MPLA's  or  Ethiopia's  intimacy  with  Cuba  and  other  Soviet 
surrogate  forces. 


X.  DOMESTIC  EFFECTS  OF  FOREIGN  VENTURES 


In  May  of  1972,  Fidel  Castro  Stated^ 

With  the  same  love  with  which  our  fighters  have  been  ready 
to  fight  for  Cuba,  they  are  disposed  to  struggle  in  the 
support  of  any  revolutionary  people,  of  any  brother  coun¬ 
try.  So,  we  shall  be  united  in  peace,  we  shall  be  united 
in  struggle,  we  shall  be  united  in  combat  and  we  shall  be 
united  under  any  circumstances.^ 

This  pronouncement,  which  might  be  termed  the  "Castro  Doctrine," 
has  implications  as  wide  as  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine.  Moreover,  the  same 
point  has  been  repeated  by  other  members  of  the  Cuban  regime: 

Our  troops  will  go  anywhere  in  the  world  and  to  any  coun¬ 
try  with  a  formally  established  government  of  revolution¬ 
ary  character,  which  asks  Cuba  for  help  against  imperialist 
aggression- ~ 

The  Castro  government  has  asserted  Cuba’s  willingness  to  fight 
abroad,  with  the  qualification  chat  Cubans  be  allied  with  "revolution¬ 
ary"  or  "anti-imperialist"  forces.  Castro  is  free  to  attach  labels  as 
he  pleases,  so  this  leaves  him  with  wide  room  for  maneuver. 

It  is  unclear  to  what  degree  the  Cuban  people  identify  with  this 
attitude.  xXlthough  the  Cuban  army  is  a  volunteer  force,  there  have 
been  some  indications  cf  dissent  concerning  the  necessity  for  Cuban 
military  involvement  in  a  distant  continent  (even  if  Che  Guevara  de¬ 
scribed  Africa  as  potentially  the  most  fruitful  area  for  revolution).^ 
Although  casualty  figures  are  not  announced  in  Havana,  (the  dead  are 
buried  abroad,  and  most  of  the  wounded  are  treated  in  Warsaw  Pact 
states),  it  is  impossible  for  the  Cuban  regime  to  hide  its  losses. 

The  relatives  are  bound  to  discover  the  truth,  sooner  or  later.  One 
recent  U.S.  government  estimate  has  claimed  that  some  1,500  Cubans 
have  been  killed  in  Africa  and  perhaps  three  times  that  number  injured.** 
These  statistics  have  to  be  evaluated  in  the  context  of  the  fact  that 
almost  48,000  Cubans  are  believed  to  be  stationed  in  Africa,  over 
40,000  of  whom  are  thought  to  be  military  or  para-nilitarv  personnel.^ 
(These  figures  do  not  include  the  substantial  number  of  Cubans  based 
in  the  Middle  East.) 
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The  same  proportion  applied  to  the  U.S.  population  would  be 
between  900,000  and  one  million  U.S.  soldiers.  The  Cuban  casualty 
figures  cited  above  would  extrapolate  to  some  33,000  dead  and  about 
100,000  wounded,  in  terms  of  America's  population.  The  Cuban  venture 
has  therefore  approached  Vietnam  proportions.  To  a  significant  degree, 
Cuba  has  overcommitted  itself  in  Africa;  Russians  are  reported  to  have 
been  substituted  for  Cuban  pilots  sent  abroad.  There  are  indications 
that  the  presence  in  Cuba  of  Russian  military  and  other  personnel,  now 
estimated  at  about  10,000  (necessitated  at  least  in  part  by  the  drain 
on  Cuban  military  manpower)  grates  on  many  Cubans. 

Although  Cuba  is  very  much  a  closed  society,  nevertheless  discon¬ 
tent  has  surfaced — particularly  questioning  why  it  should  be  necessary 
br  Cubans  to  be  killed  or  maimed  in  far-off  lands.  Reportedly,  Castro 
is  about  to  receive  major  new  shipments  of  arms  from  the  USSR,  in¬ 
cluding  additional  MiG-21s  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  MiG-23s.^ 

It  is  not  clear  whether  these  constitute  payoff  for  services  rendered 
or  are  meant  to  help  improve  the  image  of  the  Cuban  armed  forces  and. 
thus,  indirectly,  to  raise  Castro's  stock  at  home,  in  view  of  growing 
disenchantment  on  th'  island  with  his  prolonged  and  costly  ventures 
ab road. 

Although  the  East  German  Africa  contingent  of  about  3,000-4,500 
men  amounts  only  to  about  one-tenth  the  Cuban  presence  on  that  conti¬ 
nent,  the  GDR  has  almost  twice  Cuba's  population.  Y^t,  East  Germans 
too  have  begun  to  question  whether  a  new  "Afrika  Korps"  is  appropriate 
for  a  state  stigmatized  internationally  both  for  its  Nazi  past  and  its 
hard-line,  almost  Stalinist,  present.  Domestic  grumbling  on  this  topic 
appears  to  have  been  si gnificant  enough  to  merit  a  television  campaign 
to  play  down  the  military  aspects  of  East  German  activities  m  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East.  Similarly,  in  diplomatic  contacts,  Pankow  has 
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attempted  to  play  down  its  overseas  buildup. 

This  study  has  assumed  that  the  USSR  substituted  surrogates  for 
direct  Soviet  intervention  in  the  Third  World  because  of  two  primary 
considerations:  In  terms  of  foreign  policy  (to  avoid  overt  action 
likely  to  provoke  direct  confrontation  with  the  United  States)  Moscow 
appears  to  have  succeeded  fairly  well  until  now.  With  regard  to 
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domestic  difficulties  with  overseas  ventures,  if  current  trends  persist 
the  Kremlin  may  find  that  it  has  merely  transferred  problems  on  the 
Soviet  scene  to  other  Communist  states  for  their  leaders  to  confront. 
This  may  pose  eventual  foreign  policy  and  military  difficulties  for 
the  USSR  as  leader  of  the  whole  "camp."  At  the  present  stage,  however, 
Cuba's  and  East  Germany's  domestic  difficulties,  insofar  as  they  derive 
from  their  surrogate  operations,  still  are  marginal.  Consequently, 
any  countervailing  force  causing  Moscow  to  terminate  or  curtail  active 
utilization  of  surrogates  in  the  near  future  would  have  to  emanate 
from  the  West. 
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